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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ENNSYLVANIA was the first state to recognize the black bear as a game 

animal. Bruin was accorded this tribute to his stamina and cunning when 
the Legislature gave him protection back in 1905. In those days bears were 
considered predators by many states and were unprotected the year round. 


With that first protective measure the Commonwealth established a life- 
time insurance policy for the tribe of bruin because it has more than held 
its own ever since and today is still plentiful throughout its range. 


The black bear is one of our most sought-after and highly-prized trophies 
because of the challenge it offers to the hunter’s ingenuity and skill. He's a 


big, tough, sagacious animal to outwit and subdue. He has a bag full of tricks 


g, 
and knows how to use them as many a hunter will testify. 

His tribe was further safeguarded in 1925 when cubs were protected. 
Regrettably too many hunters mistakenly kill cubs. The Commission urges 
them to be more careful and aim only at larger, legal animals such as the 
one above which has just been inspected by Game Protector John Lohmann 
of Milford, Pennsylvania. The proud nimrod is Charles F. Wetmore also olf 
Milford, who made sure he was shooting at a legal animal, not a cub. 


INSURE BEAR HUNTING FOR FUTURE YEARS BY SAVING CUBS! 
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| sna Plenty 


As autumn leaves are falling, and man and dog are 
again roaming the fields and forests in quest of game 
and recreation, let us take time to reminisce about the 
many good things which have been ours during the year 
which is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

God has bestowed many wonderful blessings upon us. 
Is our thanks for these blessings commensurate with 
their richness? If it is not, then it behooves us to re- 
double our thanksgiving for the natural heritages we 
possess; to increase our efforts to safeguard the soil, 
forests and water which feed, clothe and shelter us; to 
further protect and preserve the fish and the wildlife 
which furnish us healthful and abundant recreation. 

The horizon of the future is not tinted with the golden 
hues of a beautiful sunset; it is smudged with the clouds 
of uncertainty, fear and bewilderment. In the midst of 
celebrating an Armistice dearly paid for, there looms 
another menace which may exact an even greater toll. 

That is why on Armistice Day and on Thanksgiving 
Day we must dedicate ourselves anew to the liberties we 
enjoy; reaffirm our pledge to safeguard our non-renew- 
able possessions by using them wisely; and perpetuate 
our renewable resources by protecting and replacing 
them generously. 


PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING ARE THE KEYNOTES 
OF PEACE AND PLENTY! 
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Compare this conspicuous and unsteady 
shooting position with the one at right. 


Use ‘a stump to break the 


of your body. 


outline 


Do Get You eo 


By ED SHEARER 


HAT woodcraft has become a 

lost art is the lament whenever 
a quorum of old timers get together. 
They are inclined to be super critical 
of the present era hunters. While in 
a large measure this is true, it is 
equally true that quite a chunk of 
the same woodcraft would be wasted 
today, speaking of our populated East. 
Theirs were the days of rugged in- 


dividualism. Lumber was king. 
Those days a large number of people 
lived in or near the forests, made 
their living in them and as a rule 


took their pleasures from them. Their 
forefathers settled the country in 
most cases. ‘They were steeped in 
woodslore along with McGuffey’s 
reader. Then too, game, fish and 
forest fruits played their part in eas- 


ing the store bill. They lived clos 
to the land and woodcraft was a part 
of it. 

Today those occupations have gone 
with the timber and dwindling nat 
ural resources. The modern huntet 
is the product of the machine era 
The average hunter gets two weeks 
vacation’ with occasional weekend 
trips to the forests. He either hires 
himself a woodsman and places him 
self in his hands or goes it alone, 
singly or in groups. ‘The one de 
pends on the guide and the other 
trial and error, mostly error. Thus 
he blunders along year after yeat, 
learning little but suffering much. 


Even a finely bred bird dog does nop 


get far on two weeks a year. 
Where the average man loses out 
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too often is not in involved feats of 
woodcraft but in plain little simple 
things he can easily grasp. As a rule 
nature is simple as well as logical. So 
it’s the little things that spell failure 
or success. Now I cannot teach any- 
body woodcraft in one article or a 
hundred for that matter. Neither 
can any one else. But we can go into 
a few simple things that will greatly 
improve your chances. 


The first lesson and seemingly the 
hardest for the average man to learn 
is to take it slow and easy. The chap 
who goes rushing here and there and 
is impatient to go places, sees plenty 
of scenery but little game. He over- 
looks details and these details are the 
foundation of woodcraft. 


Let us consider the natural defenses 
of a deer against his enemies. His 
five senses are the same as mans. He 
has sight, smell, hearing, taste and 
feeling. Of these sight, smell and 
hearing are his main defense and are 
much keener than man’s. It’s a mat- 
ter of conjecture whether those bell 
like ears can pick up vibrations from 
the ground when lying down, much 
the same as the old plainsmen put 
their ear to the ground to detect pur- 
suit otherwise inaudable to the senses. 
Then too, the deer lives in an en- 
vironment that enhances the value of 
these senses. 

Now as the hunter cannot compete, 
he must devise ways to offset the nat- 
ural safeguards of his game. ‘The 
deer’s sense of smell is celebrated in 
legend and tale as being the main ob- 
stacle to overcome. This may be 
true in the main but do not rely on 
it too much. A deer’s reliance on 
his senses is in direct proportion. to 
the existing conditions that favor one 
or another. For instance when it’s 
dry and noisy underfoot, it’s his ears 
you must watch out for. On a wild 
windy day, it’s his eyes. So you must 
shift your tactics with prevailing con- 
ditions. Just how far a deer can 
smell is a matter of speculation. Un- 


der favorable conditions a deer will 
probably wind you at one quarter 
of a mile. Even so, as far as I can 
observe, a bear has a far keener nose. 
This matter of wind, I believe, is re- 
sponsible for the cause for more 
hunters to be in good deer country 
and yet fail to see deer—than any 
other single error. 


More than once I have back-tracked 
deer that came right up to me when, 
in the natural order, conditions 
should have put them out to another 
of the party, whom I greatly desired 
to have the shot. The answer in most 
cases was wind. The tracks would 
lead straight for the watch or stand, 
then stop a hundred yards or so away 
and sharply vere away. 


Some thought on wind will pay off 
more to the average hunter than 
any other single item of woodcraft. 
You will no doubt observe how in- 
variably the tracks of the whitetail 
head for high ground once the busi- 
ness of feeding in the early morning 
hours is completed or he is pursued. 
Well there is good sound reason for 
this and I never found the answer 
‘til some years ago an interest in fly- 
ing and boating led me to study the 
weather. 

The one thing that immediately 
drew and absorbed my attention was 
wind currents. Their course in rela- 
tion to the ground and factors that 
controlled their rate and flow, was a 
revelation, tome. The cause of many 
a fruitless day when all the signs were 
right were stripped naked of their 
mystery. I learned that even when 
I could detect no wind there is a 
regular current of air and its rate of 
flow is controlled by the general 
nature of the surrounding topography 
of the country you are hunting in. 
We know that air on being warmed 
has a tendency to rise, displacing cold 
air, which in turn replaces the warm 
air; thus a movement is set up. 


Now let us consider some of the fac- 
tors that control the direction of this 
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flow of air currents. The most com- 
mon of these the average hunter in 
the East will meet is high ground. 
Take the top of a hill or mountain. 
The rays of the sun strike it first and 
with the greatest intensity, warming 
the surface of the ground. This heats 
the air causing it to rise, drawing cold 
air from the less heated slope, thus 
setting up a flow. The general direc- 
tion of this flow is from a point in the 
hollow to the top of the hill or moun- 
tain. The point in the hollow is 
determined by the counter-balancing 
of the pull from the opposite slope or 
other controlling factor such as a 
body of water. 

This explains why deer instinc- 
tively seek the high ground in the 
daylight hours. It is there that his 
nose is most effective to him. It also 
points out that the best watch or 
stand, if watching one hillside, is well 
up the opposite side you expect the 
deer—to come out. Do not even walk 
on the side you are watching. Your 
foot steps will leave a lingering scent 
that will make your deer suspicious. 
Under these conditions you are per- 
fectly safe from the keenest deer’s 
nose. 

In the above situation I’ve had a 
great number of deer come right up 
to me entirely ignorant of anything 
amiss ‘til after they passed me and 
received my wind. 

The rate of flow of these currents 
will be controlled for most part by 
width of hollow or valley and by 
degree of slope of the mountain, just 
as a forest fire travels rapidly up a 
steep slope, creating its own draft. 
Intervening ravines and ridges may 
create eddies and back drafts and 
should be watched closely. 

Conditions which nullify the up- 
flow are when the sun is obscured and 
cannot exert any warming influence 
on the surface of the ground. On a 
cloudy overcast day the chief tend- 
ency of the air is to remain stationary. 
Thus you would be guided by wind 





direction exclusively. Snow will also 
change the general up-flow for then 
the sun cannot strike the surface of 
the ground. However rocks, bare 
places and vegetation can be warmed 
to some extent, causing local flow 
which can cause local trouble to some 
degree. 

A case in point occurred last fall, 
Snow covered the ground and the 
temperature was down to about 95 
degrees. The sun was just beginning 
to warm the atmosphere. Three of 
us were catfooting up a shallow draft 
to our watches. From the head on 
a rocky knoll about 150 yards to our 
left came the familiar snort of a deer 
followed by the noisy crash of flying 
bodies. ‘They did not hear us or 
see us for under the circumstances | 
they would have hardly blown. There | 
was a perceptible wind. So the an- 
swer was that the heated rocks on the 
knoll drew our scent up to them. 
Three days later we bagged two in 
the same place by reversing the pro- 
cess. On such slender threads hang 
success or failure sometimes. 

If the sun dips behind the ridge 
the tops will cool and reverse the flow. 
A body of water will accelerate the 
adjacent air currents for it warms the 
surrounding land by night and cools 
it by day. ‘These are all relatively 
simple things to watch and require 
no woodcraft whatever. 


Now,. the slower the air currents, 
the more concentrated our scent bey 
comes and the farther it is carried to 
the deer. As most deer country neces 
sitates slow hunting for good resultsy 
it follows that under these condition 
we must be doubly careful of air flow. 
If in doubt and lacking other indicat 
tions, light a match and watch thé 
smoke trend. Conversely the strongeét) 
the wind, the more the scent is scate 
tered and dissipated in the air. Under} 
these conditions a deer must be clos¢) 
to locate you. 

A good illustration of this is a bird 
dog of good nose. I have seen such™ 
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a dog in the calm of evening go 
straight to a bird at better than 100 
yards, using body scent, and point it 
sclidly. Now take the same dog on a 
windy day and he has trouble locat- 
ing his birds and will pass some en- 
tirely, pinning only those relatively 
close. Following a good bird dog is 
the quickest way to acquire a working 
knowledge of the potency of scent— 
that I know of. 

There are other ways of getting 
around wind. A favorite method of 
some old timers is climbing a tree. I 
do not recommend it for various 
reasons. It may have been more or 
less satisfactory in the old days of 
big country and few hunters. But 
with the armies in the woods today I 
desire to be closer to the ground when 
the bullets begin to fly. Then there 
is a fair chance that one of the more 
imaginative Shikaree’s might take you 
for a bear. It’s been done. Also it’s 
not only a poor shooting position if 


By moving back twenty feet you can 
get a shot at your buck before he makes 
that flying leap across the road. 


This is a common sight in deer woods 
during the whitetail season. 


there is any wind but it’s the coldest 


and most cramped method of torture 
that I’ve tried. Its only virture is 
that in some types of cover it’s the 
only way you can see. 

Now I have gone into this matter 
of scent rather deeply because ob- 
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servation of hundreds of present day 
hunters convinces me that more 
hunters lose their chance for a buck 
from wind, than any other single 
mistake they commit. Very few have 
any conception of scent, yet your suc- 
cess depends on it. A buck may some- 
times make errors in hearing or eye- 
sight but nose, NEVER. In 45 years 
on the trail I’ve never met a deer 
with a cold in his head. 


The next important sense that we 
have to get around is their hearing. 
Don’t get the idea you can compete 
with them on this item either. Deer 
ears are large and bell shaped to 
catch the slightest sounds at an un- 
believable distance under some condi- 
tions. While your ears are small and 
set flat to the side of your head and 
are better adapted to catching sounds 
to the side or rear of you, the deer can 
move theirs either forward or back- 
ward to catch sounds that you cannot. 
Now let us consider that a deer will 
probably spend his entire life within a 
space of a dozen square miles. Also 
as he does not prey on other animals 
or birds he is regarded as a harmless 
individual by the rest of the forest 
dwellers and they pay him no atten- 
tion. Consequently he learns to 
recognize each sound in his world and 
exactly what causes it. Now sounds 
to which he is not accustomed spell 
danger to the whitetail. 

While just loafing in the woods 
with a camera one early fall day, a 
fair buck fed up to within sixty paces 
of me. As I watched a grey squirrel 
came along searching out acorns, 
making quite a racket in the dry 
leaves. The buck never designed to 
take his attention from his supper. 
Being well screened from the buck’s 
vision and while the squirrel was 
still carrying on his hunt, I took an 
experimental step in the dry leaves. 
The buck was off immediately. You 
can draw your own conclusions. 


On the other hand foreign sounds 
which are repeated day after day 
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and which do not harm them, th 

become readily accustomed too. They 
pay little attention to wood chopping, 
automobiles (if a road runs near 
their chosen abode), etc. as long as 
they are familiar with it in that loca. 
tion. Now and then a deer’s curiosity 
will get the better of him and he will 
walk up to a strange noise to see what 
gives, but don’t put much faith in it, 
There are some stupid deer just the 
same as there are stupid people. You 
can gamble that if a buck dodges lead 
long enough to grow a respectable 
head of horns, he will have precious 
little curiosity left. A deer may walk 
up to a noise but even a dumb one 
will not let a noise walk up to him, 
unless he is skulking in thick cover, 
Then you can almost step on him as 
long as he thinks you don’t see him, 
and the chances are you won't. I've 
had a buck sneak by me so close and 
shadowlike I had to look twice to 
assure myself that I wasn’t dreaming. 


The one weakness that I have been 
able to observe in a deer’s sense of 
hearing is the inability to locate the 
direction of a sharp quick sound. He 
doesn’t seem to locate it promptly 
and will stop in most cases to find out 
where it came from. From this quirk 
in the deer’s hearing the old timers 
developed a trick which they used 
with devestating effect. Maybe I 
shouldn't tell this on the deer for my 
observation lead me to believe it is 
little known or at least used by the 
present day generation of hunters 
That is the trick of a short sharp blat 
or whistle by the hunter which causes 
the deer to stop dead still. A blat 
has cost many a buck his life when he 
was fanning it right along, with an 
odds on chance for a miss by the 
hunter. One caution however. Pick 
your spot to stop him and have your 
gun to shoulder ready to shoot for he 
will be looking and listening. The 
slightest movement or sound and he 
will be off like a jet plane. In any 
event he won't tarry long. 
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As always there are exceptions that 
must be calculated. A deer that has 
been jumped or shot at close to you 
will seldom stop. If you are between 
him and some choice cover, even if he 
sees you, he will merely swerve around 
you putting on more steam. 


The best days to offset a deer’s 
hearing are windy rough days. ‘This 
condition also makes their nose of 
little value. So here it’s his eyes that 
you must look out for. His eyes are 
probably no better than your un- 
trained woods eye for motionless ob- 
jects. He is naturally fidgety and 
nervous on these kind of days seem- 
ing to realize his handicaps. So if 
you take it very slow, stopping and 
looking every few feet, you may see 
him move first. A turn of the head, 
a switch of the tail may catch your 
eye, after which it’s surprising how 
fast he will take form. 

A damp day is another good condi- 
tion, though I think this works both 
ways. Such a day is usually dark or 
overcast. No light will reflect from 
his coat and he becomes a noiseless 
shadow, ghosting through the brush. 
You must look extremely sharp on 
days like this for unless he comes 
close you will never know there is a 
deer in the country. 


Snow is much over rated these days 
and even a soft snow is not as noise- 
less as you think. It takes a real ex- 
pert to handle snow without noise 
and if there is the least crust, even 
he will not attempt it. Even its 
vaunted tracking qualities are of 
doubtful value in these days of mass 
hunting. Follow a track and you 
make some other fellow happy. If you 
don’t down your deer close by, some 
other chap shoots and claims it. Add 
to this the increased visability and 
hearing on the deer’s part and I'll 
take no snow for mine. The best bet 
under these circumstances is to pick 
a spot where you can see well in good 
country and sit down and remain mo- 
tionless. Don’t pick a runway unless 


you know absolutely that deer are us- 
ing it at the time. 


Now we come to the last and least 
relied on of the deer’s first line of 
defense, his eyesight. I believe one 
of the major mistakes of the average 
hunter lies in under rating it. It’s 
true that conditions being favorable 
the deer will sometimes walk right up 
to you. The reason for this is that in 
the country where the deer lives, his 
nose and ears are of far more pro- 
tection to him than his eyes. There- 
for his eyes are trained more to detect 
motion of an object rather than the 
object itself. When a deer has once 
spotted you, just try to sneak up on 
him and you will find him far from 
blind. Just consider that in darkness 
when you cannot see, a deer goes 
right on feeding and otherwise con- 
ducting his business. This does not 
bear out the theory of poor sight on 
the deer’s part. As a general rule as 
long as a deer has not seen you, it is 
safe to disregard his eyesight to the 
extent that you can remain motion- 
less and no more. The slightest mo- 
tion and you will see his flag disap- 
pearing into the landscape. I’ve 
learned this the hard way. The safe 
way is to give him credit for better 
eyesight fer motion than your own. 
After all his hide depends on it and 
yours doesn’t. 


A deer’s speed is amazing in some 
respects. No matter how fast they 
are running they always seem to be 
able to go faster, if they have to. I 
had this demonstrated to me on in 
the Forney Run country in Pennsyl- 
vania some years ago. Stanly Gard- 
ner, the International team shot, and 
I were on a watch on an open, stump- 
dotted hillside, about 100 yards apart. 
The drive was coming-through on the 
opposite ridge. Finally a doe came 
down the hillside, crossed the laurel 
screened run in the bottom and came 
directly up the hill to the white pine 
stump, Stanly was crouched behind. 
When not more than eight feet from 
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his stump, Stanly unexpectedly pop- 
ped up and yelled, “Where are your 
horns’’? 


Well, if she had any horns she 
sure would’a run out from under 
them. Straight for me she came, 
running low to the ground as deer 
run when they really want to make 
time. As she passed me, I popped 
up and hurled the American equiva- 
lent of the English ‘“Tally-Ho” prac- 
tically in her face. By this time the 
doe was convinced that the earth had 
suddenly become populated by mon- 
sters who sprang out at deer from 
behind stumps, ready to tear them to 
pieces, especially doe deer. 

With a terrified “Bah!” she spurned 
the earth and took to the air, head- 
ing for the run. Such prodigious 
leaps I never have seen equalled. ‘The 
last we saw of her, a long bound 
above and into the laurel took her 
from sight but not hearing. Her 
longest leap going down hill meas- 
ured 32 feet. This behaviour on a 
watch is unethical and may have cost 
you a buck, but what is a buck com- 
pared to a performance like this. 


Now that we have covered the chief 
points of a deer’s senses there are 
several common blunders that involve 
no extensive woodcraft. You see far 
too many hunters on roads and fire 
lines standing right out in the middle 
as though they were on sentry duty. 
Too many get the idea from summer 
observation of deer standing and 
fawns gamboling along roads and 
trails that this is their normal be- 
haviour in the fall. They are due 
for a rude awakening. From the time 
hunting opens some sixth sense warns 
them that roads and trails are taboo. 
Their usual procedure at this time is 
to sneak up and poke their heads out 
for a quick look up and down. Then 
if all seems clear they cross on the 
jump. This presents one of the most 
difficult shots in the woods. If you 
must watch a road or a trail there are 
two things to keep in mind. Try to 


pick some high ground where you cap 
see into the brush around you. They 
stand at the edge against the trunk 
of a tree to break your outline. 

Another common failing that cheats 
many a hunter out of a buck ig q 
fire. Observation leads me to belieye 
that deer are not afraid of fire itself. 
where the harm comes in is that it at. 
tracts his attention to that spot. An. 
other case of something out of the 
ordinary. 


Now you can see the foregoing is 
more common sense than woodcraft, 
involving no works of magic. We can 
sum this up with a few simple rules 
that may save you a lot of heartaches, 

Always carry your gun ready to 
shoot. Either in the hollow of your 
arms or in both hands, safety on of 
course. Never get separated from it 
in the woods and be sure a shell is in 
the chamber. 


Go slow enough to keep on balance 
in any country, so that you can shoot 
instantly. Letting your self get out 
of breath is a good way to miss a 
deer. Big Puff, Little Hit. 


Never take a long shot if you can 
get closer. Hold low on average shots, 
Deer are low to the ground but ap 
pear larger on -the hoof. 


Pick clear places. Don't get 
hemmed in by noisy brush where you 
can’t see to shoot. Stay off stumps, 
they silhouette your body and are 
poor shooting positions. 


Keep looking ahead, not down at 
your feet. Go only as fast as you can 
examine the country ahead of you. 

Don’t sneeze, cough or talk in the 
woods. Nothing scares deer quicker 
than the human vocal chords. 

Above all things watch the wind. 

Now this article will not make a 
leatherstocking out of you but if you 
follow these precepts, you will put on 
the skillet more often. 


. The End 
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Dear Son: 


Sorry you lost the game last week; 
but your team met a better one and 
that’s all there is to it. You did your 
part, I know, and that’s what counts. 
It takes eleven men to win a foot- 
ball game. When I played, we used 
to say: “A team that won’t be beaten 
—can’t be.” I recall seeing a football 
motion picture titled “Salute.” It 
gave me quite a kick to hear the 
“Navy” coach use those very same 
words in talking to his team before 
the “Army” game. 


That was too bad about the low 
mark in Trig. But your other marks 
are well up, and one can’t always 
do well in everything. Trig was 
almost impossibly hard for me, too. 
Why wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
tutor for a while? The important 
thing in all work is to understand 
it at the foundation. Tutoring might 
give you a firmer foundation. Don’t 
bother about the expense. The re- 
sult is the important thing. 

In my last letter I reminded you 


of your first trip to The Land Of 
the Canoe—when you were but nine 
years old. I had in mind then to 
continue right along and remind you 
of some of our later canoe trips. But 
this is football-and hunting— 
weather, with the frost on the pump- 


kin. So I'll jump around a little for 


sake of variety. I'll not be forgetting, 
though, to go back in my next letter 
and re-live for and with you the trip 
you and I took together to McGregor 
Bay—when you were twelve. 


Bird dogs freely roamed our streets 
in the days when I was a boy. Street 
cars drawn by mules or horses were 
not dangerous; and neither were 
horsedrawn buggies. How different 
now—with the honk of auto horn and 
the killing speed of gasoline! I may 
be cataloged as an old fogy—and 
suppose I must admit that the pres- 
ent represents progress—but d’you 
know, I sometimes long for the days 
that are gone. We went slower—but 
we generally got there. And it often 
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seems to me that we got closer to 
many things of life. I wonder if to- 
day we don’t just speed past too 
many of the real essentials. We tag 
them and rush on, instead of digging 
deeper as we go. 

When I was young, four of our 
stateliest old homes stood right in 
the center of town at the four corners 
of First and Ludlow streets—and set- 
ters or pointers were always owned 
at three of them. Hunting dogs were 
seldom kenneled in those days. They 
didn’t have to be. Never forget, my 
son, that hunting is the oldest sport 
in America. Whatever our country 
may be today she owes much to the 
fact that her early settlers had their 
fibres strengthened by the rigors of 
the chase. In those days hunting was 
engaged in as a necessity, before much 
thought was given to it as sport. But 
it developed a hardihood of the sort 
we still need. Perhaps we need it 
even more today than ever. Which is 
not to take away a thing from the 
way our glorious youth has measured 
up “under fire’—God bless them! And 
yet— 

One time when I was judging a 
field trial at Conneaut Lake in my 
old Pennsylvania stamping ground, I 
had a visit for the first time since we 
were in Allegheny College together 
with Claude Aiken, who had been a 
great end on our football team, and 
whose home was at Butler. Among 
the many things Claude said to me 
then was this: 

“The thing that will save the 
grouse,” he said, “is that so few 
young grouse hunters are coming 
along. The old-time type of grouse 
hunter will die with our generation. 
The pheasant, he added, “‘is the sal- 
vation of our grouse.” 

I was moved to ask him to explain, 
and this is what he told me: “Well, 
pheasant hunting is easier—and that’s 
what attracts the young fellows. They 
won't tackle the hard hunting for 
grouse when pheasants are available 
in territory of easy footing.” 
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Now, son, that’s too bad—though 
I, myself, love pheasant hunting, ag 
you well know. But if grouse hunter, 
are dying off because the younger 
generation shies at tackling a hard 
job, then it doesn’t speak so well for 
the young men of today. We develop 
strength from tackling and conquer. 
ing what is hard—never by taking the 
easiey short cuts. And I am not speak. 
ing of just hunting strength alone; 
but the strength to do things in life- 
the will and the “guts” to tackle any 
job and see it through. America needs 
that sort of man power today as 
much as she ever did. More! 

Wait a minute! There I go again 
on the same old-timer tangent that 
afflicts me too often. After what our 
boys showed on the fighting fields of 
France, I ought to forget it forever, 
What's more to the point, you your. 
self showed me up some years ago, 
You may remember a certain debate 
when you were in High School. One 
of your class spoke for modern youth 
in athletics vs. those of my day. I was 
chosen to speak for the latter. Grant- 
land Rice had just had an article in 
Collier’s titled ““The Legs Of Yore.” 
I firmly believed every word he wrote 
—one thing being: “The boys of to- 
day no sooner learn to walk than they 
start to ride.” I made much of that. 
Later, you and I took a canoe trip, 
outfitting at Ely, Minn. We came to 
one portage with an immediate stiff 
climb. I insisted we take light duffel 
over first and get the lay of the land. 
I dreaded that climb with the canoe 
and proposed we carry it double. You 
laughed at me and said it would be 
easy; and, before I could stop you, 
you had thrown a 50-lb. duffel bag 
over your shoulders—and the canoe 
on top of that!—and went on up over 
that hill while I was still sputtering. 
Right then and there you won me 
over to the legs of TODAY! 

Be that as it may, the tenderfoot 
never gets very far in the hunting 
game—unless he can get over being 
“tender”! I’m thinking of one time 
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when hunting in southern Indiana. It 
was a long, hard day over the rough- 
est kind of country. I guess I must 
have been a bit “off my feed” or 
something, for I remember how tired 
I got late in the afternoon. Several 
times I thought I’d surely have to 
quit, seemed as if my legs would let 
o at the knees. But I had an inspira- 
tion that compelled me to keep going. 
Out ahead was ever the vision of that 
game little setter bitch still boring 
into the birdy places. I knew she was 
fully as tired as I. She had covered 
ten or more miles to my one. Yet she 
wouldn’t quit till she’d drop. She had 
the heart. Could I show less of it 
than she? I tried not to; and that in- 
spiration is what kept me going—a 
dog’s example kept me from quitting 
cold. It was an example that I shall 
always remember. It is such things 
one gets in the hunting field. Cour- 
age is a great thing, dear boy—and 
loyalty—and if there is anywhere on 
earth one may seek these with as 
much hope of finding them exempli- 
fied as in a hunting dog, then I for 
one do not know where to tell you it 
might be. 

My love of a dog came early in life. 
I always used to have all kinds when 
I was a kid, the number limited only 
by my ability to acquire. At the edge 
of our neighborhood there lived the 
longest, leanest, lankiest colored man 
I have ever seen. I never knew his 
first name, but his last name was 
Scott. He was known to all the boys 
around as ““Nigger’’ Scott. He came 
from South Carolina and he took a 
particular interest in me because of 
my love for hunting. I remember he 
gave me an old muzzle-loading rifle 
that I was very proud of, and it would 
shoot too. He took me coon hunting 
~and I was with him much. I liked 
him, and he liked me. Truly he was 
indeed an interesting character. 

Well, Scott had an unlimited num- 
ber of dogs of every description. Two 
stood out from all the rest. One was 
a bitch that was mostly hound, and 
the other was a dog that was mostly 


bull. It so happened that one day the 
bitch gave birth to a litter of puppies. 
When they were tiny little things, 
Scott gave me one that was pure 
white and about the best-looking, 
bow-legged bull pup you might hope 
to find. 


Now I thought a great deal of that 
puppy, but so did my cousin, and 
when he had finally raised his price 
to fifty cents, the amount was too 
Staggering to .be denied—and the 
“bull” puppy changed hands. But 
that puppy was too manifestly some 
dog to become a fixture. My cousin 
carried him down street one day and 
almost the first man he met took a 
fancy to him, The price offered was 
five dollars—and my cousin  suc- 
cumbed. 


“Of course you can furnish the 
”” y . . 
papers,” the new owner inquired. 


My cousin didn’t know what 
“papers” meant, but paper is ever an 
easy thing to promise—and a five dol- 
lar transaction was far too important 
a project to permit a little thing like 
paper, of any kind or color, to inter- 
pose a barrier. The result was that 
my cousin promised the papers later 
and the new owner took his puppy 
on the spot. 


About six weeks later my uncle was 
visited by the maddest man in seven 
counties. He hadn’t come for his 
“papers’’—but for his money back. He 
claimed the dog had been misrepre- 
sented to him. The very idea! My 
cousin was only ten years old and he 
had neither represented nor misrepre- 
sented anything. He had merely had 
a good-looking puppy, to which this 
man had taken a fancy and for which 
he had paid his own price. It would 
never have occurred to my cousin to 
ask so staggering a figure as five dol- 
lars—so the man’s claim was ridic- 
ulous on the face of it. Five dollars 
represented the man’s offer not 
my cousin’s quotation. The, buyer 
thought he was getting a fifty dollar 
dog cheap from a boy. But that “He 
who diggeth a pit for others may fall 
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into it himself” certainly held good 
in this instance. 


I wish you might know what six 
weeks more of age had done to that 
puppy! He was, of course, still white. 
but he was growing longer instead of 
taller; and leaner instead of heavier. 
His bow legs had grown even more 
bowed. In short, the puppy which 
had begun life with so much promise 
began to look more like a Dach- 
shund than bull. My uncle rightly 
placed the blame where it belonged, 
and refused to return the man’s 
money. That has been many, many 
years ago, but uncle Harvey still gets 
a good laugh out of it when I remind 
him now-and-then of the uncomfort- 
able half hour he spent with his son’s 
irate bull-pup customer. 


One of the early sporting advent- 
ures I loved best as a kid, in the old 
bicycling days, was to ride out in the 
country with the older men on sum- 
mer Sunday afternoons to locate dove 
flights. When the best flights had 
been found, we would go back later 
with horse and buggy for the shoot- 
ing. These flights were always near 
some creek or other water, to which 
the doves would come in the evening 
after a day of feeding in the fields 
and before going to roost for the 
night. 
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Now it just so happens, as you 
know, that I prefer almost any other 
kind of hunting to shooting doves 
largely, perhaps, because I regard a 
dog as an inseparable adjunct to an 
enjoyable day afield. Still, thinking 
of those old dove hunts of days gone 
by reminds me that doves have long 
been listed as “song birds” in a 
neighboring state and the shooting 
of them is not legally permitted. The 
dove is a migratory bird, and as such 
is subject to Federal legislation. He 
is here today and gone tomorrow; no 
single local law can do him either 
much good or much harm. Protecting 
the dove as a “song bird” in one 
northern state simply makes that 
much better shooting in other points 
south. 


What really gripes me, son, is that 
so much legislation pertaining to 
game is put through by sob-sisters 
(of both sexes) who at heart I am 
certain derive even a greater satis- 
faction from what they may be able 
to deny to the hunter than from any 
good they may think they are giving 
to game. A women’s club leader once 
said she’d regret the day the Bob- 
white might be taken off the the 
“song bird” list because it had been 
so much fun keeping them there! 
Another woman was asked: “Are you 
against shooting Skeet?” Promptly she 
retored, “Yes, indeed! They shouldn't 
be killed either!!!” . 

Well, I'll “ring off’ for tonight 
with another good-bye and God bless 
you. Will write again soon. Your 
mother says to tell you she’s glad the 
cake came through so quickly. 


Lovingly, 
DAD. 
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Ube ye Ki bbits! 


By Roger M. Latham* 


WO years ago while hunting in 

York County on the first day of 
small game season, our party of three 
approached a fence corner. There, 
hanging from the top strand of 
barbed wire, were four rabbits each 
with a hind foot impaled on a barb. 
Close examination revealed that all 
four were freshly killed and had been 
hog-dressed in the usual manner. 

From experience, we knew what to 
expect. Imbedded in the neck skin 
of each were one or more larvae of 
the rabbit bot fly, commonly called 
warbles. Apparently these hunters 
had discovered the parasites on a rab- 
bit shot close by, and, after examining 
all of their bag, had abandoned those 
which were infested. 

This is a needless waste of a valu- 
able natural resource brought about 
by a fear that the meat is contami- 
nated or that there is a possibility of 
contracting some infectious disease 
from the animal. A rabbit with a 
few warbles around the head or neck 
should not be discarded. Absolutely 
no harm can come from eating one 
of these after it is cooked. The por- 
tion around the neck and shoulders 
which may be reddened by the bot 
larvae can be scraped or cut away 
by those with weak stomachs, but the 
back and hind legs are almost always 
clean. 

These men had thrown away at 
least six pounds of delicious meat 
valued at seventy-five cents or more a 
pound. I can attest to the foolishness 
of this action for we took these rab- 
bits home and enjoyed every bite of 
some of the finest fried rabbit a cook 
can prepare. In most cases, a hunter 
would not hesitate to take these para- 
sitized rabbits home and _ prepare 
them for the table,if he were sure 
that they were wholesome and not a 


source of infection. Take my word for 
it, they are good and should be 
utilized and not left to rot in the 
fields. 

The fear of tularemia is another 
cause of cottontails being wasted. 
Some hunters have stopped shooting 
and eating cottontails altogether be- 
cause they are afraid of contracting 
tularemia. Actually, the incidence of 
this disease is very low in Pennsy]l- 
vania. The risk from handling and 
dressing a few rabbits during the 
season is far less than that incurred 
in driving to and from the hunting 
grounds and in handling firearms 
while in the field. 

Tularemia is transmitted to man 
by the bites of the deer fly and the 
wood tick, or by the handling or 
dressing of infected rabbits. Many 
sportsmen diagnose this disease in 
rabbits merely by examining the liver. 
If the liver is spotted, the entire car- 
cass is discarded. Even the trained 
pathologist is unable to do this and 
must rely upon cultures of the bac- 
terium to be positive. Spotted livers 
can be caused by at least a dozen 
different ailments. Various diseases, 





mostly of minor importance in their 
relation to man, liver flukes, and 
other parasites may be responsible for 
the spotted appearance. 


*Chief of Wildlife Research Division. 
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A tularemia infected liver is likely 
to have many tiny whitish spots so 
closely spaced that the liver appears 
to be a uniform gray color. These 
spots when caused by diseases non- 
infectious to man and flukes are 
usually much larger and irregularly 
spaced. As a general rule, it is safe 
to use the remainder of the rabbit 
even though the liver is spotted. 

Two precautions should be taken 
in respect to tularemia infection: 

Do not handle any rabbit which is 
obviously abnormal in its actions. A 
rabbit which appears weak or sick, or 
one which will not run when touched 
with the toe, should not be handled. 

For those who wish to take all pre- 
cautions for safety, rubber gloves 
should be worn when dressing cotton- 


tails. But, it should be repeated th 
the chance for infection in Penngy 
vania appears to be slight even wj 
out this precaution. 

Remember that no known diseag 
or other ailment of rabbits can 
transmitted to man by his eating 
cooked flesh of these animals. Tape 
worm cysts, which resemble fish egg 
or cooked tapioca and are found 
among the intestines of many rabbits, 
are likewise harmless to man but are 
a source of tapeworm infestation to 
dogs if eaten raw. Probably ninety. 
nine out of every hundred cottontails 
thrown away by hunters during past 
years were perfectly good. Let us bury 
our prejudices and misgivings and 
USE THOSE RABBITS. 

... The End 



















for which license is desired. 


or the special archery season. 





HOW TO SECURE AN ANTLERLESS DEER 
HUNTING LICENSE 


Application forms for antlerless deer hunting licenses can be ob- 
tained from any, County Treasurer, any hunting license issuing agent, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue or the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


To obtain an antlerless deer license, first secure your resident or 
nonresident hunting license, then submit a completed application 
and the fee of $1.10 to either the County Treasurer in the county in 
which you intend to hunt or to the Department of Revenue, Room 
304, Finance Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, naming the county 


The antlerless season is December 14 and 15 only. Licenses are 
not transferable, valid only in the county for which issued, and are 
void if the holder kills a deer during either the regular buck season 


Although there are three separate deer seasons this year, each 
hunter is permitted to kill only one deer during the combined seasons. 
































One gets you two that in spite of the forthcoming unpleasantries our 
buck private friend will sneak another look at his GAME NEWS as 


soon as the ccast is clear. If you have a Gl on your Christmas list why 


not give him a gift subscription to this informative and entertaining 


sportsman's magazine—he'll gladly risk perpetual K.P. for that! 
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(Print Plainly) 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
$1.00 one year; $1.50 two years; $2.00 three years 
RESIDENTS OR NON-RESIDENTS 
CASH FORWARDED AT SENDER’S RISK! 


NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
and mail to Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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PART V 


NE winter I helped pick Christ- 
mas “greens” in the mountains 
just to see what this oddity among 
ways of earning money in Pennsyl- 
vania was like. Since grouse hap- 
pened to be in season at the time, 
I also thoughtfully took along a shot- 
gun just in case; but the chief items 
of equipment when gathering greens 
are a strong back and some big bur- 
lap bags. The constant bending over 
to pull the club moss and ground- 
pine that go into making Christmas 
wreaths and other decorations is a 
back-breaking job, worse than gath- 
ering low-bush blueberries and _ sec- 
ond only to picking potatoes. Since 
it is done in typical grouse country, 
there also is the little matter of climb- 
ing up and down hills and scrambl- 
ing over rocks when seeking “greens.” 
Most botanists frown upon this 
practice of robbing the woods to 
create Christmas decorations. They 
claim that these plants are so slow- 





growing that they cannot withstand 
heavy collecting; but it does provide 
winter occupation for a number of 
persons in our hill country, and, 
therefore, exists—right or wrong. 

The city person who hangs a 
Christmas wreath, bright with red 
ribbon on the shining green, on a 
door or window probably thinks the 
thing is made of some “evergreen” 
if he or she gives it any thought at 
all. It’s simply something that comes 
from a store, a florist’s or a curbstone 
vendor, an essential part of Christ- 
mas which always seems rather expen- 
sive. 

Actually, it is the product of a 
business that starts in November 
when the green-gathers descend upon 
the woods with their burlap bags. 
Their quarry is the club -mosses, 
especially the common club moss 
(lycopodium clavatum) and the flat- 
branched groundpine (lycopodium 
complanatum). These two look a 
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little bit like tiny pine trees growing 
five inches to a foot high, and usually 
grow in slightly acid soil which is free 
of limestone. In other words, they 
like poor soil. A third member of 
the same family, shining club moss 
(lycopodium lucidulum), is picked in 
some regions, but not in the section 
of eastern Pennsylvania’s mountains 
about which I write. 


The shining club moss looks like 
a piece of green tinsel trailing over 
the ground, and is not as favored for 
greens as the other two. Of the others, 
the common club moss is the prettier 
and most decorations are made of it. 


The Burlap Bag Brigade hunts 
for productive patches of club 
moss. Frequently, entire families 
range through the hills around their 
homes. The entire plant is pulled up, 
including its long roots. One reason 
why I do not believe club moss is in 
any danger from this harvesting is 
that the small, young plants almost 
invariably are ignored and left stand- 
ing because it isn’t profitable to spend 
the time pulling them. By working 
fast and gathering only the largest, 
a person can make a bit of money; 
but it would take too long to fill a 
bag with the young plants. When the 
big bag is filled, it is taken to a road 
for picking up later, and the harvester 
starts on another. 


When young, club moss is a pale 
green; the older plants are dark 
green. This does not matter much, 
however, since the entire crop is 
sprayed with green coloring matter 
by the buyer who usually purchases 
the individual’s harvest. Sometimes 
buyers roam through the _ greens 
country paying a few cents a pound 
for the moss; sometimes the pickers 
take it to a central place. I believe 
that which we gathered several years 
back was sold to a Hazleton buyer. 

After the buyer dyes the greens 
(since they are gathered in November 
they wouldn’t stay very green until 
Christmas if he didn’t) he, or his 
workers, make them up into wreaths 


and decorations which are sold in the 
cities. Rarely, a country family will 
do the entire job—picking the greens, 
coloring them, making up wreaths 
and selling them at roadside stands or 
to dealers in Christmas decorations, 


There was a time, too, when holl 
was gathered commercially for Yule. 
tide decorations in this State; but 
there weren’t enough of these highly 
ornamental trees in Pennsylvania to 
withstand systematic stripping of 
their branches. There is a huge holly 
tree at Indian Steps along the Sus. 
quehanna in York County. I remem- 
ber how surprised I was the first 
time I saw it, because I had always 
thought of holly as a rather low- 
growing shrub, and not as a tree. 


Two other plants yielded a harvest 
for Pennsylvanians before their prod- 
ucts were synthesized in the labor- 
atory. These were wintergreen and 
black birch. The leaves of the winter- 
green and the bark of the birch were 
gathered in the hill country and 
taken to mills, or “gins’’ as they were 
sometimes known, where the oil was 
expressed for use medicinally or as 
flavoring. One of the delights of my 
boyhood was the big mugs of foaming 
birch beer drawn from the keg and 
sold for a nickel, and the oil that 
flavored it then came from the nat- 
ural source. Both oils are produced 
chemically now, and there is not 
much traffic any more in Pennsyl- 
vania in wintergreen leaves and birch 
bark. 


I suppose everyone knows this, but 
a good tea can be made by steeping 
wintergreen leaves in hot water, or 
by doing the same to shavings of 
bark from tender black birch twigs. 
Both “teas” must be sweetened. 


Mention of Indian Steps a few 
paragraphs back reminds me that the 
section of the Susquehanna below 
York Furnace on the York county 
side is one of the loveliest and wild- 
est along this magnificent river. Or 
perhaps I am just prejudiced since it 
used to be practically home country 
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to me, and I know it a bit better than 
other stretches. 

There are no roads to speak of 
from York Furnace down into Mary- 
land, just wild hills and the river, 
always the river. It is good hunting 
and fishing country, but it takes some 
effort to get back to it. The Indians 
must have liked it, too, because they 
left many traces of their residence. 
As I understand it, the Indian Steps 
were simply footholds in the rock 
bank (now almost entirely covered 
by the back-up waters of Holtwood 
Dam) where they stood to spear shad 
and other fish running upstream in 
the spring. 

Holtwood was the first of the big 
dams that ended forever the shad 
runs, which once were a source of 
profit to many Pennsylvanians, and 
always a source of wonder when the 
great schools would come up the river 
from Chesapeake Bay, driven by the 
spawning urge to get far up the 
stream to suitable grounds. 


They say Susquehanna shad were 
especially delicious and large in the 
sweet water of the river in those early 
days. The fishermen would watch for 
a “school” coming upstream, then 
row out in a skiff, surround the fish 
with a haul seine with large meshes, 
and pull the net to shore. Sometimes 
the nets were hauled in by _ horses 


when they were heavily laden with 
fish. 


In 1815 the big Susquehanna shad 
brought 12 cents and 15 cents each 
wholesale. The wagons of purchasers 
were always on hand at the fisheries 
to haul them away to the cities. The 
best fisheries were near islands, and 
the better spots were considered prop- 
erty and the fishing rights were 
bought and sold. There was a long 
line of fisheries from York Haven to 
the mouth of Codorus Creek. 


Among the more famous fisheries 
were Lichty’s two sites near the 
mouth of the Conewago, where 1500 
shad were caught in one haul in 1825. 
There also was a small, two-acre 


island known as San Domingo which 
was noted for its fine shad fishing, 
but the entire island was swept away 
by ice in the flood of 1830. Farther 
downstream were the Santa Cruz and 
Black Rock fisheries, Haldeman’s 
Pool in Chestnut Riffles near the 
mouth of the Codorus, Forge Island, 
Bald Eagle and other profitable spots. 


I have talked to a number of per- 
sons who recall the shad fisheries of 
the Susquehanna, but the industry 
was petering out even before Holt- 
wood, Conowingo and Safe Harbor 
dams stopped it for all time. Ex- 
tremely heavy netting farther down 
the Susquehanna in Maryland stop- 
ped the great runs into Pennsylvania 
many years before the dams were 
built. 


These same oldtimers remember 
the days of the Susquehanna and 
Tidewater Canal which ran up the 
west bank from Havre de Grace, Md., 
to Wrightsville, Pa., to connect across 
the river at Columbia with the cen- 
tral division of the big Pennsylvania 
Canal. York Furnace was more than 
a name then (most of it is under 
Holtwood Dam waters now), being 
a thriving village on the canal, and 
Long Level near Wrightsville (now a 
popular recreational spot) was just 
what its name means, a long level 
between locks on the canal. My great- 
grandfather, John Thompson, owned 
and operated boats on the Susque- 
hanna and Tidewater Canal, but the 
only memento our family possesses 
from that bygone day is a stone jar 
in which he carried his drinking 
water on the boats. 

Three things meant spring had ar- 
rived, according to persons who lived 
along the Susquehanna when shad 
and canal were part of its life. These 
were, when the ice went out, when 
the first log rafts came down on the 
spring floods, and when the “lime 
boat” appeared on the canal. Ice go- 
ing out on the river still can be im- 
pressive, and we used to try to wit- 
ness it each spring when I lived near 






















the river. Sometimes it piled up so 
deep on the shore that, insulated by 
a coating of mud and silt, it often 
would last far into the summer before 
melting completely away. The log 
rafts are gone. And the “lime boat” 
is just a memory in the minds of the 
elders. It usually was the first boat 
on the canal in the spring, and 
brought lime and other fertilizers to 
the farms along the way. 

Some of the larger islands in the 
Susquehanna have been utilized as 
farms, a somewhat risky business on 
many of the lower ones since ice 
jams and floods were annual hazards. 
The soil is quite fertile, however, 
and we always thought that water- 
melons and cantaloupes from the 
river islands had an especially fine 


When the ice moved out it sometimes piled so deep on the shore that it would last far 
into the summer before melting completely away. 





flavor and texture. 

There is “wild game” of a peculiar 
sort, though, on some of the islands. 
At least there was until ten years ago 
when I last saw it. It isn’t the kind 
of game you can hunt, but it certainly 
is big and wild, making it comewhat 
dangerous to venture on the islands 
if unprepared for it. 

I refer to the cattle placed on the 
islands to graze. They are allowed to 
run wild without further care on the 
owner’s part until he is ready to take 
them off for fattening for the market. 
As a result, they forget they are 
domesticated animals and live much 
like deer or any other game. 

One of the most thrilling battles 
I ever witnessed took place on such 
an island between two young bulls 
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which fought over the affections of a 
cow. It started in the late afternoon 
and lasted into the night, so that I 
never did see the outcome. 

Three of us were shoving out in 
a boat for the evening fishing on the 
lower Susquehanna when we heard 
the commotion on an island and 

ulled closer to see what it was all 
about. We didn’t know the island 
held cattle and were considerably 

uzzled over the uproar until the two 
bulls came crashing out of the brush 
to near the water’s edge with the 
placid cow idly walking along watch- 
ing the battle’s progress. 

They went at it with a viciousness 
surprising to find in cattle, staging a 
gouging, butting, pushing fight that 
tore up the ground and the combat- 
ants. We were so fascinated by the 
unexpected diversion that we forgot 
all about the fishing, and sat in the 
boat watching until night came and 
we could no longer see the bulls al- 
though we could still hear them. 

The lower Susquehanna always has 
had a reputation as being a rather 
treacherous stream with whirling 
waters, shifting channels and shifting 
sandbars, and lots of rocks. Persons 
who live along it, and especially be- 
fore the dams quieted it down, 
treated it with considerable respect. 
It supports much life, but it also has 
taken many human lives. 

The swirling action of its waters 
over the rocky bottom, however, is 
more than a menace to boatmen, be- 
cause it has created objects of art 
which are so commonplace that they 
seldom are noticed. These are the 
rocks in the potholes that are exposed 
in times of extremely low water. 

The potholes alone are interesting. 
They are like chimneys down in the 
solid rock, some shallow, some very 
deep. A pebble gets caught in a slight 
depression in the rock bottom and 
whirls around and around with the 
current passing over it. If it is of 
some stone harder than the bedrock, 
it grinds out a portion before it dis- 


integrates, and is replaced by another 
pebble which continues the grinding 
process. Bit by bit, year after year, the 
stones trapped in the ever-deeper pot- 
holes swirl around and eat out more 
of the bedrock. The potholes formed 
usually are narrow, rather than wide, 
and go straight down. 

When low water reveals them, it 
is interesting to reach down and 
gather the stones at the bottom of 
the potholes where possible. At first 
glance, these stones won’t look like 
much since they probably will be 
covered with a muddy film, but wash 
them off. You will find that you have 
rocks of various sizes, as highly pol- 
ished as any gem, and just about as 
pretty. Many are nearly round like 
marbles, and, since only hard rocks 
survive long in the mortar that is the 
pothole, they take a high gloss. 

They make beautiful paperweights 
or, in the larger sizes, door stops, and 
the owner has the added satisfaction 
of knowing that nature worked a long 
time to create them for his benefit. 
This phenomenom can be seen im- 
mediately below Conowingo Dam 
when no water goes through the dam 
and the river bed dries up. I con- 
sider the Susquehanna as strictly a 
Pennsylvania stream, even though it 
heads in New York State and winds 
up in Maryland. 

The contrast between the west and 
east banks of the Susquehanna from 
Harrisburg down to the state line is 
quite marked. The east side is almost 
flat and uninteresting except for its 
well-kept farms, but the York County 
side is magnificent with its blue-green 
hills that look down upon the river. 
Perhaps it is just home county im- 
agination again, but I think that 
York county stretch is one of the 
prettiest on the Susquehanna. I have 
hiked among those hills many times 
in the past, and sometimes the view 
of the river far below is breath-tak- 
ing. 

I remember one huge old house, 
abandoned for some years, which, 
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legend had it, was built by a Lan- 
caster county man high on one of the 
York county hills out of stone which 
he had transported across the river. 
I do not know the truth of this story, 
but can easily imagine why a Lan- 
caster man might have pride enough 
in his own county to use its stone for 
building, but when it came to a site 
he would choose the lovely York 
county side! The house was occupied 
at one time by T. Everett Harre, a 
writer of novels, one of which dealt 
with the region. 

‘We used to wind up hikes and 
hunting trips into these river hills 
with many a chicken and waffle din- 
ner at the little hotel at Accomac. 
Fifteen years after I left that region, 
I went back to the same hotel, and 
they were serving the same good 
chicken and waffles. Life can be very 
good in Pennsylvania, and its old 
hostelries contribute a large part to 
its good living. 


I have to admit, though, that mog 
of the river is almost as attractive as 
that York county side. Some of the 
more spectacular stretches are at the 
big U-bend near Wyalusing, and the 
region from Wyoming downstream, 
Wyoming is the scene of the July 3, 
1778, Wyoming Valley massacre when 
Tories and Indians killed more than 
200 settlers there and destroyed most 
of their buildings. As one bemused 
friend of mine said, after we had 
seen various historical sites on a long 


auto trip: “Our ancestors showed re. § * 


markable foresight in picking the © 
most beautiful places in the land for 
their massacres and battles.” Nearly 
every inch of the Susquehanna has & 
historical meaning, and nearly every 7 


inch of it is lovely. I think hunters ~ 


and anglers may appreciate this | 


beauty more than most persons, be 
cause they really get into the heart 7 


of it. 
The End’ 








PERMITS TO HUNT FROM AUTOMOBILES 
AVAILABLE FOR CERTAIN DISABLED VETERANS 


The Legislature recently passed a law authorizing the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission to issue to certain disabled vet- 
erans a special permit allowing said persons to hunt while 
using an automobile or vehicle. 

A permit may be issued only to a veteran who served in 
the active military or naval forces of the United States, and 
who is suffering from paraplegia and has permanent paralysis 
of both legs and lower parts of the body, or who is suffering 
from hemiplegia and has permanent paralysis of one leg 
and one arm, or either side of the body, resulting from 
traumatic injury to the spinal cord or brain, or who has 
suffered amputation of both feet. or one hand and one foot, 
sustained through enemy action or accident while in such 
active military or naval service, and who qualified for a 
hunting license under the provisions of Article III of this act. 

Veterans desiring to hunt from an automobile, and suffer- 
ing from either of the injuries described in the law, may 
write to the Pennsylvania Game Commission at Harrisburg 
for an application for such special permit. 

The permits will be issued to those eligible under the law, 
without charge. 
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Gc squirrel country means a lot 
. ° /, of country and a lot of squir- 
qgutrre 3 rels. It can be found over most of 


Pennsylvania’s woods as well as in 


practically every eastern state. For 
/ W efe the Gray, the squirrel hunted by 
or £ e ailing many thousands of nimrods, surveys 
a vast domain and calls it his own. 
He prefers the tall timbered sec- 
By Don Shiner tions, but he can also be found in 
; gy ‘the scrub trees along the fence rows 
NT Bing of almost every Pennsylvania farm. 
Vhewa: «= Yet, ‘there is one thing practically 
Wipes §=all good gray squirrel regions have 
in common, and that is an assortment 
of walnuts, hickories, oaks, tall 
beeches and hemlock trees. For the 
gray squirrel’s land is the nut tree 
land—tall trees and big timber, hem- 
lock groves, as well as land near the 
farmer’s corn fields. 

These squirrels are as American 
as are turkeys. Both were found in 
abundance on this continent when 
the Pilgrims arrived back in 1521. 
Pennsylvania had more than _ its 
share of both then, but the clear- 
ing of land and the disappearance 
of the chestnut tree caused their 
numbers to slowly diminish. The 
squirrels seemed to hang on, though, 
feeding on the other nut trees, the 
buds and young branches in the 
spring, and of course, the corn of 
the nearby cultivated lands. 

Many hunters cut their eye-teeth 
on a squirrel gun and many young- 
sters are doing that today. It is a 
game that still is tops for fun and 
has a charm rarely found in other 
hunting. It takes much skill to stalk 
a gray squirrel and it gives a great 
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deal of satisfaction to topple one 
from a tall tree. But regardless of its 
many charms, hunting for these ban- 
nertails requires the nimrod to study 
and observe the squirrels, for their 
ways, like the timber doodle and 
grouse, are well defined but often not 
too well known by the average 
hunter. 


They are as much fun for the 
hunter to watch and study each 
season of the year as they are during 
the autumn. He will find that squir- 
rels, like other creatures of the wild, 
have a good set of plans drawn up 
for each day. They are creatures of 
habit and their plans might read 
som€thing like this: feed and drink 
between the hours of six o'clock and 
ten, rest and play from ten o'clock 
till four, then feed from four o'clock 
to seven and finally, sleep from seven 
until six o'clock the next morning. 
This takes place from dawn to dusk 
and the wise hunter or the young 
nimrod will do well to remember this 
routine and to take advantage cf it 
when seeking Sammy Squirrel. 


As the sun peeks over the eastern 
horizon, the squirrels stir from their 
beds in a lofty nest or ho'low tree, 
scamper out on a nearby limb and 
test the weather. If their keen noses 
tell them it will be fair, they may 
pause a few minutes to groom and 
comb their plume-like tails before 
starting out for their morning meal. 

This distinguishing appendage is 
well cared for and there is a reason 
for this loving ownership. Scare the 
next squirrel you see and you will 
probably get a hint as to what it 
is used for and why a squirrel is 
lost without one. Jt is used as a rud- 
der much like a tail on an airplane 
While the squirrel is scrambling over 
the ground its tail is stretched out 
and is flicked in the direction it 
wishes to turn. While it is scamper- 
ing through the tree tops, jumping 
from one limb to another, its tail 
is flicked this way and that and helps 
him keep his balance, much like a 





rope walker uses a balancing staff. 
And should he accidentally lose his 
grip and fall, something which js 
indeed rare, it doubles as a par. 
chute. Not that it would let him 
down without a jar, but it would 
break his fall. Pride of ownership 
is one thing, but squirrels groom 
their tails for better performance. 


Usually it is after this chore of 
tail-grooming that Sammy Squirrel 
sets out for feed. Early in the mom- 
ing—from six until ten—he and his 
neighbors will travel to and from 
the neighboring corn fields or some 
walnut, hemlock, hickory or acom 
tree, or they might dig up one or 
two nuts that they hid away in the 
past beneath some root or stump, 
These are the hours that the nimrod 
should be on his toes, waiting quietly 
for the squirrels to come his way. 
It is useless to pursue them in the 
dry woods for a snapping twig under. 
foot or the shuffling of leaves warns 
the tree climbers of some intruder 
long before the hunter comes upon 
the scene. The hunter may see num- 
bers of squirrels, singly or in pairs, 
scampering through the leaves and 
tree tops and he should remain silent 
and await their coming his way. 


It has often been said that all wild- 
life needs is a home and some food. 
Gray squirrels are no different in their 
needs. They like tall timber, tall 
enough to seclude them high in their 
limbs, and of course, they prefer the 
nut trees, the tall beeches, oaks and 
hickories. Woodlots made up of these 
trees are the ones hunters should 
look for and pass up those which 
have only small scrubby trees or 
brush growth. Then too, if a com 
field is nearby, this makes it all the 
more appealing to Sammy Squirrel. 

Having their early morning meal, 
squirrels will then return to their 
abode. Some may play about the tree 
tops, some may curl in their nests 
or dens to sleep. Others will climb 
out on some lofty perch high in 
the tree tops and there sun them- 
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selves. Naturally they prefer the nice 
warm sunny weather and will keep 
active longer on these days. Cold, 
cloudy, windy and stormy weather 
keeps them close to home and often 
they will not venture out for days. 

uite often supplies of nuts are kept 
in hollow trees nearby just for these 
occasions when the weather is not 
suitable for venturing out of their 
dens. 

Now squirrel hunting may seem 


like a lazy man’s sport, just sitting 


on some not too conspicuous log or 
stump and waiting for these banner- 
tails to show themselves. It’s not as 
easy as it looks, though. In the first 
place it requires getting into the 
woods early, at the very crack of 
sunrise. The hunter should place 
himself so that he can have a good 
view of den or nut trees or run- 
ways that lead to neighboring corn 
fields. There he should keep silent, 
motionless and waiting, listening for 
a nut falling from a tree, or the 
chattering of one squirrel to another, 
or the noise of a squirrel scamper- 
ing through the leaves. Squirrels 
generally announce that they are 
close by in no uncertain terms. But 
let them hear the slightest noise and 
they can freeze into a statue or dis- 
appear even under the eyes of a very 
watchful hunter. 


If the noise is out of the ordinary 
or is in any way alarming, Sammy 
Squirrel will freeze and hold his rigid 
position for minutes until reassured 
that all is right again. Again, he 
may flatten himself against a tree 
limb and seem to become a part of 
the tree. The squirrel can cling to 
a limb or a tree and remain so in- 
visible that one is often lead to be- 
lieve that the trees and the ‘squir- 
rels have a mutual understanding. 
The trees seem to open and swallow 
the squirrel, making it disappear 
right before one’s eyes. 

I learned that they can vanish into 
thin air at a moment’s notice when 
I first became interested in hunting. 


Walking silently along an old. creek 
bottom, I saw a gray squirrel scamp- 
ering through the leaves and it 
bounded up the first good size tree 
it came to. I hurried to that tree and 
saw the squirrel perched tightly 
against one of the limbs, so silent 
and motionless that it looked like 
a bump or knot on one of the 
branches. I moved on the opposite 
side of the tree and then the bump 
disappeared. Making a complete cir- 
cle around the tree did not allow 
me to see the squirrel for it com- 
pletely disappeared. It seems as 
though the limb had opened and 
swallowed my quarry. 


That clever squirrel had pulled a 
fancy trick which every squirrel hun- 
ter knows. It had moved around the 
limb as I walked around the tree, 
keeping the tree limb between itself 
and me. Not encountering many 
squirrels before this time, and not 
being familiar with this trick of 
theirs, I was completely swindled out 
of a squirrel pie by mother nature, 
who so graciously taught Sammy 
Squirrel the how’s and wherefore’s 
of survival. 

But there is a way to beat them at 
this trick. The next time a banner- 
tail pulls this disappearing act, just 
toss a hat, a coat or a piece of stick 
on the opposite side of the tree. The 
squirrel, alarmed by this commotion 
will sometimes move to the other 
side of the limb within plain sight 
of the hunter. Two hunters are a 
great aid to one another while hunt- 
ing squirrels. Moving about on op- 
posite sides of the tree they will not 
allow the squirrel to hide himself 
for long and sooner or later one of 
the hunters will get a shot. 

Other times when Sammy Squirrel 
is startled by a hunter, he will ap- 
pear motionless as a statute, and re- 
main in full view of the hunter. 
Being so silent and still, the squirrel 
often escapes suspicion. If he hap- 
pens to be in a tree and freezes he 
often looks like a knot on a limb. 
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Searching a tree for a squirrel that 
has been warned of a hunter's pres- 
ence is a job that takes plenty of 
time. Often a warned squirrel will 
take off for the nearest den or hid- 
ing place, but more often than not, 
it will crouch low and_ motionless 
hoping that it will escape detection. 
A ‘scope or a binacular is handy for 
spotting them at these times. 


The hunter’s alertness is pitted 
against an intelligent creature of the 
wild when squirrel hunting, and the 
nimrod should conceal himself when- 
ever possible in the shadows of the 
trees and tree trunks. Bushy tails 
have excellent eyes, ears and noses. 
Their eyes, though, cannot pierce the 
shade of a tree when they themselves 
are in the bright sunlight. They fail 
in this respect, just as the human 
optical equipment fails. 


Though they may see a hunter 
leaning against a big tree or sitting 
on a log some distance away, they are 
quick to assume that it is part of 
the surroundings, provided they do 
not see any movement or catch the 
hunter's scent. 


It is best to hunt against a wind 
or a stiff breeze for the squirrel, like 
the deer, can quickly catch the scent 
of man and will scurry for cover 
immediately. Their sense of smell is 
developed to the extent that they can 
detect a buried nut even when a foot 
of snow covers it. Contrary to the 
popular belief of many hunters, the 
squirrels do not detain in memory 
those places where they have buried 
a supply of nuts. They search them 
out with their keen noses and often 
it has not been one that they them- 
selves have buried or hidden. It may 
have been cached by another squir- 
rel or a bluejay. In this respect 
squirrels are said to be one of the 
greatest aids in reforestation. Many 
of these acorns, walnuts, pine cones, 
hickory nuts and others that have 
been buried and forgotten sprout in 
the spring and grow into new trees. 


Now after frequently hunting these 


banner-tails, I’ve come to the con 
clusion that the best gun and am. 
munition for them is the .22 lop 
rifle. One of the ideal guns for the 
average nimrod is the combination 
.22-410. The .22 is all that is needed 
to bring home the bacon, but if a 
miss is made or the squirrel is only 
slightly wounded, most of us don't 
stand much of a chance with the 
rifle. The .410 barrel can then _ be 
relied upon for bagging the fleeing 
target. This outfit, when fitted with 
a scope, is the perfect hunting com- 
panion for the squirrel hunter. 
There’s a code of ethics too in 
squirrel hunting. No squirrel is ever 
shot that has only his head and nose 
sticking out of a den hole, nor should 
the hunter ever shoot into a nest. 
Neither gives satisfactory results. A 
shot in the nest may kill a squirrel 
instantly but few will ever fall out, 
and the hunter all too often leaves 
dead game behind. Likewise, shoot- 
ing a squirrel that has only its head 
and nose showing from a den is not 
satisfactory. If the hunter chances a 
shot, even scoring a direct hit, the 
squirrel will often simply fall back 
into the den and will be out of reach. 
In both cases, it is better to wait 
him out. Sooner or later the quarry 
will venture out and when he is 
perched on a limb, after being re 
assured that all is right again, he 


then offers a much _ better target. 
Squirrels are for the waiting. 
Hunting squirrels is.a_ pleasing 


sport for the nimrods in the wood- 
lands of Pennsylvania. They are a 
change from rushing through corn 
fields trying to flush a pheasant or 
climbing through the briar patches 
for cottontails. 

Gray squirrel country means a lot 
of country and a lot of pleasant mo- 
ments for the gunner. They gave our 
forefathers many delightful hours of 
hunting and many tasty dinners, and 
they will do the same for the modern 
nimrod who gives them a try. 


... The End 
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By John H. Day 


a 
Byways 


OVEMBER’S | searching — gusts 
have housecleaned every nook 
and corner of the timberland. The 
countryman walks through the de- 
nuded thickets and sees now revealed 
many of the domestic secrets the 
feathered folk kept so skillfully hid- 
den during the warm months. In this 
thorn bush the weathered framework 
of the thrasher’s nest; there just off 
the pathway the cozy cradle of the 
vireo. The brown cocoons of the 
wild cherry moth swing clearly re- 
vealed and the shellacked egg case 
of the big praying mantis gleams in 
the sun on its berry cane foundation. 
November's byways are ever explora- 
tory pathways to new discoveries. 
The gray Japanese lanterns hung 
in the trees by the white-faced hornets 
are now disclosed to public view. 
With the first hint of the knives and 
axes of Winter their occupants moved 
out, leaving these “outworn shells” 
to the idle markmanship of stray 
hunters, the acquisitive hands of 
small boys or the housekeeping in- 
stincts of the white-footed mouse. 
One sunny day last October I 
pushed open the door to an aban- 
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doned outbuilding on an abandoned 
farm deep in the hill country. I al- 
most poked my head right into a 
monstrous hornet’s nest built square 
against the ceiling. A month earlier 
I would have paid dearly for that 
rough intrusion. ~ 

When the grapes were hanging sun- 
ripe in the arbors on a neighboring 
farm we noticed many of the pretty 
white-faced fellows tippling joyously, 
and soon traced them down to a tre- 
mendous paper castle hung up in a 
cherry tree convenient to their grape 
juice supply. These busy little colon- 
ists knew the art of making water- 
proof paper long before Egypt turned 
from her stone records to the crude 
papyrus scrolls. 

Not the least remarkable thing 
about these paper nests is the fact 
that they can be cut down and 
brought into the house with im- 
punity. It seems strange that so ad- 
mirable a construction, the result of 
the combined labor of an organiza- 
tion which exceeds anything man has 
ever attained, should be so summar- 
ily discarded and forgotten. But the 
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law of the hornet clan dictates that 


each new season must be greeted with 


new houses. 

Wood scrapings from  weather- 
beaten old barns, or slab -piles, or 
dead snags in the forest, are chewed 
to a pulp and mixed with saliva in 
the proper proportion to wind up as 
strong gray paper when trowelled 
onto the expanding nest.-The slim 
brown wasps who build the open 
combs beneath the eaves of our house 
spend hour after hour in the garden 
rows scraping wood fibres off the 
tomato and dahlia stakes. 


While the drones are stingless and 
generally lazy louts, the worker hor- 
net is a white-faced fury when de- 
fending the nest. She can hit with 
the speed and accuracy of a flying 
bullet, and with similar devastating 
results. But she is a useful citizen, 
a great destroyer of flies and mos- 
quitoes. On long midsummer eve- 
nings when the wild folk make merry 
in the thickets, her gray lanterns 
swing above the carnival, lit by the 
fireflies’ dazzling gleam. 

Each November the countryman 
renews acquaintance with a_ hardy 
voyageur who leaves his favored Hud- 
son Bay country to spend the cold 
months rollicking through the thick- 
ets and along sun-warmed southerly 
hillsides. Clad in Quaker gray, with 
white waistcoat, his costume matches 
the “‘leaden skies above, snow below” 
weather which follows close on his 
heels when he comes down out of 
the bush country. He sports pure 
white outer tail feathers, which he 
Shows off nervously in flight. Every 
Winter roadside knows his cheerful, 
good-natured banter as he _ pals 
around with his friends the tree 
sparrows and the chickadees. 

This friendly fellow is the slate- 
colored junco, the snowbird who 
makes merry in the weedy waste 
places no matter how fierce the win- 
try blasts. If you don’t know him 
you have missed meeting one of our 
solider citizens. 


Watch for the junco on any Winter 
stroll which takes you beyond the 
city limits. Look for an active, dark 
little bird about the size of the 
English sparrow. When he flies those 
white outer tail feathers are a sure 
field mark. Once you have met him 
you'll never forget his infectious good 
cheer. 

The junco nests on the ground, 
preferring to place her cozy cup on 
a mossy bank among somber hem- 
locks. An occasional pair will nest 
along the higher ridges in the moun- 
tain country. While on a botanizing 
excursion in the high country during 
a recent Summer I first heard the 
song of this courageous bird—some. 
thing like the melody of the chipping 
sparrow, but delivered more slowly, 


There is a fellowship in the No 
vember woods that is lacking in 
almost any other season of the year. 
The press of family affairs—court- 
ship and feeding hungry little maws— 
give the little folk no time to bother 
with chance intruders. But in Novem- 
ber, when a man can sit for a half 
hour on a log and not be pestered 
by flies and gnats and mosquitoes, 
the social hour has surely arrived. 

This loosely-knit potluck society 
will meet almost daily in the heart- 
warming fellowship of the November 
woods. The countryman will cruise 
for hours through the timber, meet- 
ing nary a bird nor squirrel. Then 
suddenly he will be engulfed in the 
convivial activity of the feathered 
entourage which has brought together 
all the wildlings in that immediate 
precinct of the countryside. 

It may be a concrete example of 
the adage that misery loves company, 
but the countryman views it as the 
spontaneous camaraderie of con 
firmed feathered extroverts. 

When mid-November turns on the 
spigot the countryman knows that 
the twilight of the year is at hand. 
Soon the timberlands will be deep 
in slumber—tucked in snugly for 
three months of rest and meditation 
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in preparation for the wondrous 
awakening into a bright new morn- 
ing. 

The countryman also knows that 
there are no wayside trails so damp 
and dismal as those of a sodden No- 
vember afternoon. He dons _ half 








as 


boots and slicker and crawls bravely 
through the fences on a cross-fields 
roundup to see what he can see. 
Hardly 30 feet beyond his own fence- 
rows he blunders through a tall weed 
patch. A great poke weed, clammy 
and dripping, slips off a berry cane 
and slaps him full in the face. 


During this November “twilight” 
the countryside stretches and yawns 
and battens down all hatches for the 
long night ahead. Tiny cork dams 
seal off every leaf scar. Provisions 
are stored away in every root and 
seed. The steady drizzle tamps the 
leaf mulch blanket snug and warm 
about the roots along the forest 
aisles. Bass and pickerel seek out the 
“bigger” water. Mr. Gumpox, the 
toad, digs in to his bedroom and 


the snapping turtle sinks out of sight 
in the muddy stream bed. 

There is a great rattling of seeds 
along the byways these November 
days. Teazel heads, jimson weed pods 
and the various and sundry other 
“rattlers” are chock-full of seeds, 
waiting patiently for heavy storms 
or some blundering animal or out- 
doorsman to catapult their contents 
to fresh fields. The countryman 
brushes by the little bladdernut, and 
comes back to hear again the casta- 
nets of these shiny brown seeds in 
their paper-thin canoes. 

November was the ninth month 
on the old Roman calendar, which 
started with March. The Anglo- 
Saxons called it the “blood month,” 
since it was during this time that 
they cut down wild game and 
slaughtered their domestic animals 
for Winter feasting. 


The November countryside is over- 
run by mushroom hunters. I see them 
almost every day, now, with chip 
basket on elbow and knife in hand, 
combing the wooded hillsides for the 
tasty chanterelle, and a smaller more 
ruddy fellow which I think is one 
of the boletus clan. It is surprising 
how many gourmands are keenly 
aware of these savory denizens of 
damp, woodsy places, where they are 
found growing about decaying stumps 
and beneath the leaf mulch on the 
forest floor. 


Most of these ‘“mush-a-room” 
hunters are elderly folk who have 
come to this country from across 
the water. In their native lands the 
edible fungi have for centuries been 
an important food item, and they 
have brought here their love for 
these odd woodland “plants.’”’ How 
they can tell our edible varieties 
from the deadly poisonous is beyond 
me, but they seem to know instinct- 
ively which to take and which to 
reject. 

Foolhardy folk with more appe- 
tite than prudence are loud in their 
praise of the epicurean delights of 
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the morel, the puffball and other 
members of the mushroom citizenry. 
They can have them all. I'll stick to 
the good old fashioned cow pasture 
mushroom with the pink gills. Sud- 
den death lurks in the venomous 
juices of many of our commonest 
varieties, particularly the amanitas, 
and the uniformed should leave them 
all severely alone. 

When the leaves turn red and gold, 
delighting both eye and spirit, the 
all-golden Indian Summer comes to 
lie in dreamy glory across the land. 
Migrant geese linger in the stubble 
fields and laggard crows flap lazily 
athwart the sky or perch contentedly 
upon the treetops as if they cared to 
seek no clime more genial. The coun- 
tryman’s cup surely runneth over 
during this Autumn benediction. 

Squaw Winter always precedes the 
real Indian Summer. A short cold 
snap which pushes the mercury be- 
low the freezing point; then the 
halcyon period of Autumn which will 
always in some way be associated 
with the Indian. The memory of the 
redskin pervades the woods. The 
smoke of his campfire seems again in 
the air. The hills on which he hunted 
are red and yellow and dusky, like 
himself. 

The Hoosier poet found nothing 
so rare as a day in June. Then indeed 
come perfect days. But the country- 
man who walks the wayside trails 
around the calendar knows that it’s 
only a radiant Indian Summer day 
that sets the gypsy blood to boiling. 

There’s a grimmer side to Indian 
Summer. Our pioneer forebears hated 
and feared these few weeks of mellow 
sunshine between the first sharp frost 
and the dark days of Winter. For it 
was then that the redskin warriors 
came silently and savagely in sudden 
ruthless raids. 

After the Indian Summer has run 
its course and the legions of Winter 
have driven across the countryside, 
November changes its mood. The air 
tastes of frost and the sunlight is so 
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diluted with darkness that the fore. 
noon seems all morning and the 
afternoon. all evening. The color 
fade from the landscape. The coup. 
tryman hears the icy challenge keen. 
ing in the upper air and knows 
that the time has come to gird 
against the dark and dreary days 
when “the north wind doth blow.” 


-. The End 
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Mercer County, bordering on the 
Ohio line for 32 miles, was formed 
from a part of the original Allegheny 
County, and named in honor of a 
hero of the Revolutionary War. 


Land Area 


The county contains 435,776 acres 
of which 97,077 acres are forested 
and 338,699 acres are in non-forest 
land. There are 1,284 acres of pub- 
liclyowned land in the county, of 
which 946 acres are State Game 
Lands. 

Topography 

Much of the eastern edge of the 
county is hilly and wooded and 
numerous small wooded areas are 
scattered throughout the northern 
portion. The remainder is predomi- 
nantly farm land interspersed with 
extensive swamps. The county is 
drained by the Shenango and Little 
Shenango Rivers, Sandy Creek, Nes- 
hannock Creek and French Creek. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Erie and the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie. The Perry High- 
way (U. S. 19), U. S. Route 62 and 
other important routes traverse the 
county, which has 616 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


William Lee, 301% Seeley Avenue, 
Oil City, has jurisdiction over 
Greene, Sugar Grove, Salem, Sandy 
Creek, Deer Creek, French Creek, 
West Salem, Hempfield, Otter Creek, 
Perry, New Vernon, Mill Creek, 
South Pymatuning, Pymatuning, 
Delaware, Fairview, Lake and Sandy 
Lake townships. 


Samuel K. Weigel, 428 E. Butler St., 
Mercer, has jurisdiction over Jeffer- 
son, Cool Spring, Jackson, Worth, 
Hickory, Shenango, Lackawannock, 
East Lackawannock, Findley, Wolf 
Creek, Wilmington, Springfield and 
Liberty townships. 


Fish Warden 


Robert J. Bielo, 19 Penn Avenue, 
Greenville. 


Agriculture 


The county ranks high in agricul- 
ture, particularly in dairy farming, 
but the population depends chiefly 
upon manufacturing for employment. 


Industry 


The principal industries are the 
manufacture of metals and metal 
products, food and kindred products, 
and mine and quarry products. 
Natural resources include bituminous 
coal, oil, natural gas, silica, sand, 
and stone. Chief products are elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus, iron 
and steel ingots, pig iron, iron and 
steel bars, pipes, and tubing, rail- 
road and electric railway cars and 
parts, steel castings, gasoline engines, 
structural steel, and steel and iron 
plates. 
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Historic 


In 1800 Mercer County was formed 
from a part of Allegheny County. It 
was named in honor of General Hugh 
Mercer, a Revolutionary hero who 
was fatally wounded in the battle of 
Princeton. The county seat of Mer- 
cer was formerly an Indian village 
of importance. It was laid out as a 
town by John Hoge, and in 1824 
General Lafayette was entertained in 
Mercer. on his visit to the United 
States. 

Among the early settlers in Mercer 
County the Scotch Presbyterians pre- 
dominated. Later Italian workers 
added to the populations of certain 
sections. 

James Pierce, a prominent citizen 
who helped develop the bituminous 
coal industry, was a _ resident of 
Hickory township. 

The section north of Pittsburgh 
and west of the Allegheny river ‘was 
set apart by the government for sol- 
diers of the Pennsylvania Line regi- 
ments who fought in the Revolution. 
An act of Legislature divided the ter- 
ritory with a line due west. Land 
south of this line was known as 
“Depreciation Lands,” and north of 
it as “Donation Lands.” A number 
of land companies were active in 
the region and the first settlers for 
the most part came from Allegheny 
County. The first courts were held 
in the home of Joseph Hunter in 
Mercer in 1804. The first mill in 
Mercer was built by the Junkers 
family in 1805. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Mercer County offers fair deer 
hunting in much of the northern and 
eastern parts, as well as in small 





patches of woodlands _ scattered 
throughout the county. Pheasant and 
rabbit hunting is excellent in the 
agricultural areas and quail are 
reasonably plentiful. It is interest; 

to note that fox squirrels are fount 
along the western border of the 
county and grays in much of the re 
mainder. One State Game Lands 
tract, Number 130, located near 
Sandy Lake, comprises 946 acres, 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) in- 
clude: Crooked Creek, brook trout, 
Osgood, 3 mi.; Deer Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Milledgeville, 4 
mi.; Lackawanna Creek, _ brook 
trout, Mercer, 5 mi.; Mill Creek, trib, 
French Creek, brook trout, New Leb. 
anon, 5 mi.; Mill Creek, trib. Cool 
Spring Creek, brook trout, Grove 
City, 3 mi.; Little Neshannock Creek, 
brown and rainbow trout, New Wil- 
mington, 5 mi.; Little Neshannock 
Creek, W. Br., brown and rainbow 
trout, Hermitage, 4 mi.; Pine Run, 
brook trout, Mercer, 4 mi.; Wolf 
Creek, E. Br., brook trout, Grove 
City, 3 mi.; Wolf Creek, N. Br., brook 
trout, Grove City, 3 mi.; Wolf Creek, 
W. Br., brook trout, Grove City, 3 
mi.; Cool Spring Creek, black bass, 
Mercer, 4 mi.; French Creek, black 


bass, Carlton, 2 mi.; Neshannock 
Creek, black bass, Mercer, 7 mi, 


Pymatuning Creek, black bass, Clarks- 
ville, 7 mi.; Sandy Creek, black bass, 
Stoneboro, 17 mi.; Sandy Lake, black 
bass, Stoneboro, 149 Acres; Shenango 
River, black bass, Clarksville, 26 mi; 
Little Shenango River, black bass, 
Greenville, 15 mi.; Wolf Creek, black 
bass, Grove City, 2 mi. 
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LUGS are soft-bodied, slimy creatures with little horns. 

The first one Jane ever saw was attached to the underside of a garbage 
can lid. Jane took the slug, garbage can lid and all, into the house to ask 
her parents what she had found. 

A slug might be called a snail without a shell. When it moves it looks 
like a snail. And it travels at a “‘snail’s pace,” leaving behind it a track of 
sticky fluid. 

Both snails and slugs belong to a large group of animals known as “mol- 
lusks.” These are all soft-bodied, legless creatures. To this same group be- 
long the oysters, clams and scallops. Mollusks pull their shells after them 
when they travel. 

Mollusks are almost without any shape, but they all have on thing in 
common: a flap or fold of outer skin called a “mantle.” The mantle covers 
the animals breathing organs: gills in some, lungs in others. The mantle 
also produces the shell in those that have shells. 

Snails and slugs are different from some mollusks because they have a 
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distinct head and a soft, flat body called a “foot.” Oysters and clams haye 
two-piece shells, but snails have only one shell. 

The horns on snails and slugs are called “tentacles.” There are usu 
four of them. At the tips of the large horns are the eyes; the small horps 


are feelers. Pond snails have only one pair of horns; their eyes are located 1} 


at the base of each horn. 


Snails and slugs have their own method of feeding. They do not haw 
jaws. Instead, they have a long, ribbon-like part, made up of rows of sha 
hard teeth. When this part is moved back and forth it serves as a file tg 


cut food. 


Most snails and slugs lay eggs, but a few land snails bear their young alive,’ 
Pond snails in aquariums often lay their eggs in jelly-like masses along the 


sides of the glass. 


Land snails feed on fresh and decayed plants. Sometimes they do damage” 
in greenhouses and gardens. Slugs eat both plants and animals. " 





Billy and Jane have found that fresh-water snails make easy-to-keep 
pets. They keep theirs in a quart jar partly filled with “green water” from 
a stagnant pond. Some mud is put in the bottom, and a few small water 
plants are added. The water contains food for the snails. 





The End 





ANALYSIS OF 1950 HUNTING 
ACCIDENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,—832 of 
the nation’s hunting accidents in 
1950 have been carefully analyzed in 
a report published by the National 
Rifle Association of America in its 
magazine, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
173 accidental shootings covered in 
this report were fatal to the victims, 
659 resulted only in injuries to the 
persons involved. The type of weapon 
responsible in the 832 hunting cas- 
ualties was unknown in 20 cases, but 
shotguns figured in almost twice as 
many gun accidents as did all other 
types of weapons—516. Rifles, prin- 
cipally .22’s and .go and .32 caliber 
weapons, figured in 268 accidents; 
handguns were used in seven, and 
two injuries resulted from hunting 
with the bow and arrow. 

Out of this total of 1950 hunting 
accidents reported by the NRA, 229 
accidental shootings were self-inflicted 
while 584 of the victims were killed 
or injured by another hunter. 

According to the NRA analysis, 
358 of the persons injured by other 
hunters were killed or wounded ac- 





cidentally by an excited shooter who 
was firing at game, or thought he 
was. 86 persons were deliberately 
shot in mistake for game, while 93 
just happened to get in the way. 

A total of 378 casualties resulted 
from such carelessness as the im- 
proper handling of a loaded gun, 
falling while carrying a_ loaded 
weapon or just simple “horseplay.” 

Known as the Uniform Hunter 
Casualty Report, the figures pre- 
pared by the NRA have been pain- 
stakingly gathered by the Conserva- 


tion Departments of _ thirty-three 
states and several Canadian _prov- 
inces. 


The report provides ample proof 
that no particular class of hunter is 
immune. Of the accident victims on 
which the report is based, 208 were 
upland bird hunters, 31 were duck 
hunters, 168 were hunting deer and 
106 were walking the open fields after 
rabbit or quail. In 599 accidents in 
which it was possible to measure the 
distance of the victim from the gun 
which injured him, it was found that 
over half occurred at a range of 10 
yards or less. Only 41 casualties were 
reported at a range of over 100 yards. 
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The shooting of cubs is the greatest single threat to the future of our bear population. 


These four illegal kills were discovered in 
eastern county. 


IDENTIFICATION OF 
BEAR CUBS 


In many instances the killing of 
illegal bear cubs can be traced to 
lack of knowledge concerning the 
differentiation between legal bears 
more than one year old an cubs. 
Due to the fact that many legal bears 
are no bigger than the largest speci- 
mens of cubs, size alone is an un- 
certain means of identification. To 
be on the safe side the hunter must 
refrain from attempting to take any 
bear that is sufficiently small to war- 
rant suspicion. This precaution 
should work no hardship upon the 
sportsman, as a bear so small that it 
could be confused with a cub would 
hardly be considered a worthwhile 
trophy, even though it proved to be 
a legal animal. 

M. E. Sherman, Supervisor of the 
Northcentral Division, offers some 
additional hints that will not only 
aid in identification, but will also 


one day by a Game Protector in a north- 


demonstrate the necessity of exercis- 
ing the utmost caution during the 
forthcoming bear season: 

“No definite weight limit identifies 
a cub bear, as old runt bears some- 
times weight about the same as cub 
bears; furthermore cub bears have 
been examined that weigh as little 
as 30 pounds or less and up to as 
much as go pounds. We must rely 
upon our experience to determine 
cub bears in the same manner as we 
would differentiate between a _ boy 
and a dwarf older man. Anyone hav- 
ing made several observations ought 
to be able to determine the difference 
between a cub bear and an adult bear. 
The hair or fur of the little animal 
is much softer and silky in texture 
than an adult bear. The facial ap- 
pearance is more stubby and has that 
baby face expression that the adult 
bear does not have. 

“Usually the large canine teeth or 
‘tusks’ of an adult bear are ap- 
proximately an inch or more in 
length. The base of these canine 
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teeth are oftentimes stained as a 
tobacco-chewing man’s teeth. The 
teeth are solidly anchored unless 
broken out or otherwise mutilated. 
Cub bears’ canine teeth, or tusks, are 
seldom more than one-fourth to one- 
half inch in length and are usually 
free of stain of any kind. Often- 
times you will find that these tusks 
are pushing the baby teeth out of 
the jaw. The baby teeth may occa- 
sionally be found attached loose to 
the gum. Sometimes the permanent 
tusks may be just coming through 
the jaw, or may be fully through the 
jaw, depending on the health of the 
animal or the food available during 
the summer months. 

“No definite paw size can be used 
as a measuring stick because some 
cubs may be club footed; however, 
to the experienced person there is 
as much difference between a cub 
bear’s paws and an adult bear’s paws 
as there is between a man’s and a 
boy’s hand. 

“Some years ago I examined a 
runt bear that weighed approximately 
75 pounds. This animal was long 
and slender in body and had a rather 
long head similar to a wild boar’s. 
Its canine teeth, upper and lower, 








TLLEGAL CUB BEAR 


The permanent canine tooth (a), only 
partially exposed, is forcing the "milk" 
canine tooth (b) out of the gum. 
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were more than an inch in len 
heavy at the base, and were quite 
heavily stained. It was a rather 
vicious appearing animal even though 
it weighed less than a good healthy 
cub. I estimated its age approximately 
four years. There is considerable dif. 
ference in the overall appearance of 
cubs and the overall appearance of 
a runt bear. Please take advantage 
of every opportunity to acquaint 
yourself with that difference. 

“The rather coarse and rough ap. 
pearance of the hair of adult runt 
bears is oftentimes helpful. If any- 
one queries you concerning the dif 
ference between adult bears and cub 
bears, the above description will be 
very helpful to you You may also 
add that Superior and Supreme Court 
decisions place the _ responsibility 
upon the hunter where there is doubt 
about a game animal or game bird 
being of a species that may or may 
not be lawfully killed. In other words, 
if a hunter is in doubt of its legality 
he should not shoot an animal or 
bird. The same principle applies in 
these decisions as with the law which 
requires that hunters must be certain 
that game is plainly visible and 
identified as a legal animal or bird.” 


LEGAL ADULT BEAR 
Permanent canine teeth, or 
"tusks", are fully formed and 
at least an inch in length. As 
&@ rule they are stained eround 
the base. 
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ILIEGAL BEAR CUB 
No sign of a permenent canine tooth. 
The small “milk” canine tooth is 
still in place. 
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Meat Theoheks 


By John E. Harney 


HIS is the story of one phase of 

Man’s effort to provide meal 
tickets for his cloven-hoofed game 
charges, which, unlike Man are phys- 
ically incapable of providing food for 
themselves. It is the story of a study 
made to determine the effects of 
forest cutting practices on the pro- 
duction of deer food. 

The Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit and the For- 
estry Department of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College are currently 
making a long term survey of this 
relationship between forestry prac- 
tices and the amount of deer food 
produced. As a graduate student at 
the College during 1947-48, the 
author worked on a part of this study. 
This particular phase of the research 
concerned the effect of cutting oper-- 
ations in the chestnut oak, or rock 
oak, (Quercus Montana) forest type 
in Central Pennsylvania. 

The study was set up to provide in- 
formation on the amount of browse 
made available to deer following two 
different types of cutting. A compar- 
ison was made between the produc- 
tivity of browse on an area subjected 
to a thinning and an area clearcut to 
market the maximum quantity of 
forest products. In order to evaluate 
the browse production on treated 
areas, and appraisal of undisturbed 
forest tracts adjoining each of these 
areas was made. 

The practical problem of food con- 
trol is a matter of providing the kind, 
amount, and distribution of food 
which will suffice for the whitetailed 
deer during critical winter and early 
spring seasons. 

During the course of the year deer 
utilize to some extent nearly all of 
the woody plant species within their 
local habitat in addition to various 


herbaceous plants. There is a great 
variation in seasonal utilization of 
plant species. This is attributed to 
factors of seasonal availability and 
palatability of plants and the di- 
vergent physiological needs of both 
sexes. 

The physiological needs of the 
sexes are thought to motivate a cer- 
tain selectivity in feeding. A buck 
growing a set of antlers doubtless re- 
quires food rich in bone-forming nu- 
trients, and the accelerated nervous 
activity attendant with the mating 
season may result in the utilization 
of other browse plants. The pregnant 
doe or nursing doe may find certain 
foods more suitable to their special- 
ized needs during different seasons of 
the year. 

The system of forest cutting which 
produces the greatest amount of 
available browse for the longest su- 
stained period evolves as the practical 
method of maintaining a maximum 
population of deer. Second-growth 
hardwood stands present the greatest 
opportunity for manipulation to pro- 
duce large quantities of deer browse. 
The average stand 50 years old has 
long since formed a closed canopy 
under which only meager reproduc- 
tion can become established. Such 
natural agencies as fire, windthrow, 
snow breakage, and insect and disease 
attacks create openings in the over- 
story which greatly facilitate establish- 
ment of new seedlings in the forest. 
However, there is no appreciable cor- 
relation between advancing age of the 
forest and the proportion of openings 
thus naturally formed. It remains for 
man to produce these clearings and 
effectuate a sustained browst produc- 
tion. 

Weedings and improvement cut- 
tings in young hardwood stands pro- 
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long for a period of 10 to 25 years the 
usability of the tracts by deer. The 
density of a stand can be changed by 
thinnings which materially increase 
fruit crops and undergrowth develop- 
ment, as well as timber size and 
quality. In thinned stands, trees at- 
tain crop-producing age earlier and 
produce larger seed crops; the open- 
ings created by thinnings are more 
productive of herbs, shrubs, and ad- 
vanced hardwood growth which pro- 
vide wildlife food; and the residual 
timber increases its growth rate. 

Clearcutting for the purpose of 
utilizing the maximum of forest pro- 
ducts, effects removal of the overstory, 
which had inhibited the establish- 
ment and rapid growth of young 
plants and permits establishment of 
relatively dense young growth. The 
entire area becomes potentially pro- 
ductive, and the soil, freed of the 
exhausting demands of the timber 
stand, rapidly gives birth to a mul- 
titude of new plants. 

The results of a three year study in 
Pennsylvania indicate that during the 
winter months slightly more than two 
pounds of food material is required 
each twenty-four hours to maintain 
in only fair condition 100 pounds of 
living deer. Since the average live 
weight of Pennsylvania deer is very 
close to 115 pounds, just over two 
pounds of food per day would be re- 
quired to carry a deer through the 
critical winter months. 


The Study Area 


The areas selected for study may be 
considered fairly representative of the 
chestnut oak type in Central Penn- 
sylvania. They are situated in Hunt- 
ingdon County in a region consisting 
of a series of narrow, parallel inter- 
mountain valleys separated by steep- 
sided mountain ranges that rise to a 
general elevation of 2,000 to 2,400 
feet above sea level. Two tracts, 
about a mile apart, were chosen for 
the study; one had been clearcut and 
the other had been selectively thin- 
ned to improve the residual stock. A 


tally of the trees on each area indj. 
cated the species composition to be 
relatively similar. The untreated for. 
est adjacent to each treated area was 
included in the study to serve as cop. 
trol plots. 

Nearly all of the land in the 
Vicinity is occupied by shallow soils 
of shale and sandstone origin. Be. 
cause of the humid climate, the sojls 
of the uplands have been leached of 
lime so that they are medium to 
strongly acid. In general, the mois. 
ture-holding capacity of the shale-hill 
soils is low because of their shallow 
formation and because the steep 
slopes promote rapid runoff and pre. 
vent absorption of much water. 

The original logging practices on 
the less fertile hills followed a “high- 
grading” system, wherein only the 
best species were cut, and each suc. 
cessive cutting further degraded the 
value of the residual stand. With the 
discovery of iron ore deposits about 
1780, trees over extensive areas were 
cut for charcoal for use in the smelt- 
ing of the ore. The second growth 
timber which had developed follow- 
ing the initial logging was clear-cut. 
These successive heavy cuttings, and 
recurrent forest fires which swept vast 
areas, were responsible for the present 
day stocking of inferior species and 
defective trees. 


Procedure 


In order to attain the objectives of 
the study, it was necessary to form- 
ulate a basis on which vegetation was 
to be tallied. Previous studies indi- 
cated that deer feed on new growth 
only (plant material produced dur 
ing the current growing season) 
unless forced by extreme overbrows- 
ing to feed upon less-succulent, older 
growth. It was arbitrarily decided 
that in the browse tally all woody 
vegetation occurring within the fol- 
lowing designated limits would be 
tallied: current vegetative growth of 
one inch or more in length and 
growing at a point three inches or 
more above ground level up to five 
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Untreated Area - / deer 


Clearcut Area -~50 deer 





Thinned Area - 4 deer 


CARRYING CAPACITY OF 1/0 ACRES OF CHESTNUT OAK, 
DECEMBER THROUGH MARCH 


and one-half feet high—the height 
beyond which deer seldom reach 
when feeding. 

A system of sampling was employed 
in which a number of sample plots 
(each one-thousandth of an acre in 
size) were laid out at random to cover 
10 percent of the ground area of each 
of the four tracts. On these sample 
plots the number of twigs of current 
growth were counted and tabulated 
by species, and an average number of 
twigs per acre was computed by 
species. 

In order to convert twigs-per-acre 
to pounds of browse per acre, a con- 
version factor was needed. An ex- 
amination of twig-count data sheets 
indicated that many species occurred 
infrequently and thus it was decided 
that only those species which oc- 
curred on more than 5% of the 
sample plots would be used in com- 
putation of weight data. For each of 
the species not eliminated by this 


somewhat mechanical method, slight- 
ly over 300 twigs were clipped from 
specimens scattered over the area, and 
the samples were weighed. 

Twig cutting and weighing was de- 
ferred until the autumnal leaf fall 
was well advanced. This was done in 
order to secure the twigs for weighing 
at a time when the growing season was 
near an end, so that material col- 
lected would more nearly approx- 
imate its winter condition, and to 
facilitate striping the leaves from 
partially defoliated vegetation. As it 
was, many branches still bore leaves 
when the twigs were clipped in late 
November. To insure collection of 
reliable weight data, no cutting was 
done within 36 hours after a rainfall. 


Discussion 


The browse sampling in the clear- 
cut area and its control, and on the 
thinner area and its control revealed 
some interesting facts. The clearcut 
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forest tract (Area #1) produced 1197 
pounds of browse per acre; its control 
only 22 pounds. The thinned area 
(Area #2) in contrast, produced 83 
pounds and its control 32 pounds. 
The weight of browse produced per 
acre on the clearcut tract indicates 
the greater productivity of an area 
which, after years of sustaining ad- 
vanced tree growth, is freed of the 
highly suppressive overstory. Those 
plants which sprout readily and 
vigorously, and the seedling re- 
production that becomes established 
in a soil disturbed by logging oper- 
ations, strive for a position of domi- 
nance’ in the developing plant com- 
munity. 

The objective of the partial cut in 
the thinned tract was to improve the 
condition of the remaining stand, 
but this release from competition was 
not so effective in increasing browse 
productivity. The weight of browse 
produced per acre on the Area 1 con- 
trol tract was about one-third less 
than that produced on Area 2 control 
tract. This difference may be due to 
dissimilarity in the stand composition 
of the dominant and associate species. 
Both control areas fell far below even 
the thinned area in browse produc- 
tion and indicated the value of the 
thinning operation. 

The drawing shows the number 
of deer days of browse produced per 
ten acres and the number of deer 
which could be sustained per ten 
acres during the ciritical period (De- 
cember through March) on each 
study tract. This is computed on the 
basis of an average daily consumption 
of two pounds of browse per deer. 


Summary 


The figures show that the clearcut 
tract produced about 14 times the 
weight of browse produced on the 
thinned tract and 45 times the 
average weight of browse produced 
on the control tracts. Carrying capac- 
ity is dependent upon the amount of 
browse available to deer during the 


critical months, December through 
March. The comparative carrying 
capacities of the study tracts indicated 
that ten acres clearcut would produce 
sufficient browse to support fifty deer 
through the critical winter months of 
one year, ten acres of thinned wood. 
land would support between three 
and four deer, but uncut areas would 
support only one deer for the same 
period. 

It must be pointed out that, while 
the figures obtained for weights of 
available browse represent the weight 
of current growth produced, they do 
not necessarily represent the weight 
that will be consumed even under 
severe overbrowsing. Deer seldom nip 
the entire length of new growth while 
feeding. Thus weights of browse and 
carrying capacities are based upon 
the maximum potential of browse 
production. 

Pennsylvania’s second _ growth 
forests, typical of nearly all of the 
forest land in the state, afford a 
meager supply of meal tickets for 
deer. However, meal tickets can be 
provided as a by-product of Man’s 
timber-cutting operations. Clearcut- 
ting and thinning increase browse 
production to a marked degree, thus 
permitting a greater number of deer 
to feed on the treated areas by pro- 
viding additional food for the deer 
present. 

Our deer herd can be expected to 
decrease steadily, and will continue 
to do so as long as existing browse 
supplies diminish with the advancing 
age of the forest. This condition will 
remain unchanged until the time 
when large scale timber cutting 
operations become commercially prof- 
itable on private or state forest lands. 
Meanwhile, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission is conducting a program 
of experimental cutting and thinning 
on State Game Lands in an effort to 
determine methods of treatment most 
beneficial to both timber and wild- 
life. 

... The End 
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Forgotten Breakfast 


HUNTINGDON —One_ morning 
when I checked my predator traps, I 
discovered that one had been sprung. 
Upon closer examination I saw two 
toes in the trap—they were grey fox 
toes. The fox must have done con- 
siderable jumping around before he 
tore his toes off and escaped. Then 
I noticed that in his hurry to leave 
that place the fox had left a mouse 
and a small pheasant chick lay there. 
No doubt he had caught these two 
things for his breakfast and was 
carrying them with him when he 
decided to take a sniff into the dirt 
hole set at my trap. District Game 
Protector Dean M. Lesnett, Sr., Hunt- 
ingdon. 


Trained Goshawk 
DRESHER-I was called to the 
farm of Edward Methias, Dresher, Pa., 
to check an unusual bird that he 
had trapped. To my surprise I found 
a full-grown Goshawk with all the 
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accessories to prove the bird was be- 
ing used for falconry. Each leg had 
a bell attached to it and the legs also 
had the leather thongs attached. I 
crooked my arm and the bird im- 
mediately flew to this perch. Mr. 
Methias told me that the hawk cir- 
cled and then flew into his barnyard 
where it killed a turkey and started 
to eat it. This has been very interest- 
ing to me since I had several reports 
that falcons were being used in my 
District. District Game Protector Wil- 
liam E. Shaver, North Wales. 


No Eviction Notice 


READING—George Reeser of R. 
D. 2, Reading, told me about a litter 
of beagle puppies that he is raising. 
Mr. Reeser noticed that the mother 
was removing the puppies from the 
kennel and he was rather curious 
about the procedure. Upon investiga- 
tion he found that a groundhog was 
in the kennel. When trying to remove 
the animal he was severely bitten. 
District Game Protector E. J. Turner, 
Centerport. 


Duck-killers Trapped 


MONTGOMERY—On a_= small 
pond near Montgomery (Thomas 
Dam), using two turtle traps, Mr. 
Latimer and I trapped 22 snapping 
turtles during two weeks in Sep- 
tember. They ranged in size from. 10 
pounds to 32 pounds. This pond con- 
tains about three acres and is a fairly 
good breeding area for teal and wood 
ducks. It is felt that surely these snap- 
pers account for a good number of 
young ducklings during the summer 
months. District Game Protector R. 
H. Morningstar, Montgomery. 
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Mystery Grouse 


STOWE—On Sunday, September 
go, I received a call from a William 
Slaby of Stowe, West Pottsgrove 
Township. He told me he was work- 
ing in his shop, which is in his back 
yard, when he heard a loud thump 
on the door, and investigating the 
noise he found a grouse lying at the 
foot of the door. He picked up the 
bird and put it in a box. When I got 
there the bird was very much alive, 
and when placed on the ground it 
took off within a minute, apparently 
not hurt at all. It is very unusual to 
find a grouse in Montgomery County. 
Deputy Game Protector Richard E. 
Blair, Pottstown. 


Shock Treatment 


YORK—This past summer Deputy 
Schroll told me about a deer that 
was killed near his home. A _ local 
farmer reported a dead deer in his 
pasture and an investigation proved 
that there were no marks on the car- 
cass. The farmer found the buck with 
his antlers tangled in an electric fence 
and having no marks on the body we 
assumed that the buck might have 
been electrocuted. District Game 
Protector Earl E. Geesaman, York. 





Playful Eagles 


PYMATUNING—Young eagles are 
confined to the nest for a long period 
(usually from hatching time in April 
until late July). Once they leave the 





MS 


nest and get their wing muscles 
strengthened for flying they become 
very playful and spend much time 
frolicking in the air. 


Every fall it is common to see these 
great birds soaring and gliding higher 
and higher up into space. Occasion- 
ally, after gaining great altitude, the 
birds will suddenly come _ together, 
flare and each grab hold of the other's 
feet. Then the wings are held tight to 
the body and the birds begin a crazy- 
somersault descent that makes it ap- 
pear that both birds have been killed 
and are plummeting to earth with no 
control whatsoever. However, just be- 
fore reaching the ground the birds let 
go of each other and begin to fly 
again. The soaring and gliding be- 
gins all over and the whole playful 
action is repeated. 


The first time I witnessed this act 
put on by eagles, I stood there in 
amazement. I wondered what magie 
had killed both of these birds so in- 
stantly and at such a great height. I 
still could not believe the eagles were 
playing until I watched them do it 
over again. Since that time I have 
seen them do it many times, always 
during beautiful fallweather when 
the sky is blue and cloudless and the 
air has that certain ‘tinge’ which in- 
dicates that rough, cold weather is 
just around the corner. District Game 
Protector, Raymond M. _ Sickles, 
Linesville. 
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Good Neighbors 


BUSHKILL—William Schoonover 
of Bushkill reported the following in- 
cident: A mother grey fox and her 
litter of young in an abandoned drain 

ipe; not fifty feet away a mother 
rabbit had a litter of rabbits by an 
old barrel. The people near by kept 
a close watch on both families as 
they all expected the grey fox to make 
a meal of the rabbits. After about 
three weeks of watching everything 
was going along fine when one morn- 
ing the rabbits were missing. A large 
black snake was found near the rab- 
bit nest with five telltale lumps, show- 
ing where it had eaten the rabbits. 
The boy who found the snake ran 
for home to get his father to come 
and kill it. By the time they got back 
the grey fox was at the snake and had 
killed it. District Game Protector 
John H. Doebling, Stroudsburg. 


Rabies Again 


HILLSGROVE~—Rabies are again 
taking its toll but in a different area. 
Recently a resident of Hillsgrove ob- 
served a raccoon acting very strangely 
and captured the animal. I sent the 
head to Harrisburg for examination 
and a report of positive rabies was re- 
ceived. This is the climax: of many re- 
ports from that area of opossums, 
skunks, raccoons and foxes acting in 
strange ways. It appears as though 
there is a real epidemic there which 
is led by the above four wild animals 
and is slowly spreading further into 
the county according to the reports 
I am receiving. District Game Protec- 
tor Robert K. Benscoter, Laporte. 


What a Mouthful 


WARREN-~In skinning two two of 
the grey foxes trapped during this 
month, I discovered that the lips and 
necks of these foxes contained numer- 
ous porcupine quills. Porcupine is 
evidently included on the menu of 
the grey fox. District Game Protector 
David R. Titus, Warren. 


Fox Call 


TIONESTA—While on my trap 
line the other day, there was a grey 
fox in one of the traps, and when I 


walked up to it, he started barking. 
When I was about to put him out 


of commission, two other foxes came 
running in and they also did a lot of 
barking. One came within about 40 
feet of me. What we need is a call of 
some kind so that we can go out and 
hunt them like hunting crows. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Carl B. Benson, 
Tionesta. 


Greedy Bass 


MONTROSE-—Sometime ago a 
Montrose business man, while fishing 
on Lake Montrose, caught a nice bass 
that after being placed in the boat 





regurgitated a muskrat that was 
about ten inches long. District Game 
Protector James W. Clouser, Mont- 
rose. 


Rattler Bags Squirrels 


LOCK HAVEN—On July 25, 1951 
one of the Food and Cover workers 
in my District killed a black rattler 
while moving equipment on the Haz- 
zard Road, Game Lands No. 89. 
Upon examination it was found that 
the “Buzztail” had two partly 
digested grey squirrels in him. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Miles L. Reeder, 
Lock Haven. 








COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


Deer Hunter: 


Have you often wondered how long it took your buck to reach 
that trophy size; whether that little one was an undernourished runt, 
or just a late-born fawn; or what the age was of that tough steak you 
just had? Here's your chance to find out! 


Have you ever speculated on why, although you see many deer 
in a day in the woods, you see so few legal bucks at which to shoot? 
No doubt you have often wondered how an antlerless season affects your 
chances of success for the next year; or of what per cent of the bucks, 
both fawn and adult, are harvested during a season of this type. Per- 
haps you would like to know what per cent of the does are being bred, 
and what the potential fawn crop will be for next year. One thing cer- 
tain, you do want to find out how your deer hunting can be improved so 
that you can take more deer and better specimens over a period of time. 


Well, these and many other questions involved in good herd 
management may be answered if you will help. The Game Commission has 
inaugurated a study of the White-tailed Deer in Pennsylvania, aimed at 
improving your hunting. But the true picture of the conditions as they 
exist today mst be known before this goal can be achieved. This is 
where you, and the many thousands of other hunters who will be success- 
ful this fall, can aid your own sport. 


Remove one-half of the lower jaw from your deer, scrape off the 
excess flesh, and send the jaw to the address below. It is important 
that you send yours in, even if it isn't a prize trophy, to insure an 
adequate representation of the large and small, young and old, male and 
female. A true cross-section of the number of deer harvested mst be 
attained. It is also imperative that the information sheet be filled 
out as completely and accurately as possible. Added remarks, concern- 
ing pregnant does shot in season, does still producing milk, those show- 
ing evidence of disease or deformities, bucks with shed antlers, spotted 
fawns, and similar miscellaneous information would also be of considerable 
value. 


If you have friends going deer hunting, why not pass this re- 
quest on to them, too? t is not necessary for them to have an original 
data sheet; let them copy yours. The more jaws we get, the more reliable 
will be the information. A postcard will be returned promptly givi 
the age of your deer. 








Sincerely yours, 
ne E. Forbes 


Sr. Research Technician 
SEF: MS 








Fill out this form as completely and accurately as 
possible, and forward with one side of the lower jaw of the 
deer to: Stanley E. Forbes, 229 Monterey Avenue, Ridgway, 











Pennsylvania. 
Deer Data Sheet 
Date of kill « County ° 
Township 
Sex 





male female 
No. of points 





left right TOTAL 


Weight hog-dressed lbs. or lbs. 
actual estimated 


| Remarks (pregnant, lactating, spotted fawn, 


shed antlers, disease, etc.) 





Name 





Address 
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Cleanup of Brandywine Wins 
Outdoor Life Award 


The Brandywine Valley Associa- 
tion, a non-profit organization de- 
voted to the rehabilitation of the his- 
toric Brandywine Valley’s natural re- 
sources, has been accorded national 
acclaim for distinguished service in 
the cause of conservation. 


Officials of the association were in- 
formed recently that the organiza- 
tion had won the coveted Outdoor 
Life Conservation Award for its fight 
against the ravages of pollution, soil 
erosion, drought and flood. 


The award, originated by the na- 
tional outdoor magazine, is made for 
outstanding achievement in the field 
of conservation. “What has been done 
in the beautiful Brandywine Valley,” 
says the magazine, “‘can be done else- 
where, and we are happy to hold up 
this achievement as an inspiration to 
people all over the country.” 

Clayton M. Hoff, executive vice- 
president of the Brandywine Valley 
Association, says Outdoor Life has ad- 
vised him that the association is the 
first non-sportsmen’s organization in 
the country to receive the honor. 


The Brandywine Valley Associa- 
tion was organized in the spring of 
1945 as the outcome of a meeting of 
thirty-five representative residents of 
the valley. Its avowed purpose was to 
encourage and help the 200,000 resi- 
dents of the fertile valley to clean up 
a sick river. Today the association 
has 1200 members and operates on a 
$36,000 annual budget. 

“The Battle for the Brandywine,” 
says the magazine’s Award Story, “has 
proved inspirationally that when a 
people put their brains and their 
brawn and their hearts into the job 
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of rehabilitating their valley, they cag 
transform it into a more healthful} 
more prosperous and more pleasant 
place for everyone to work or play- 
whether industrialist, farmer or bags 
fisherman.” 

The story goes on to tell what has 
been done by individuals and count- 
less groups under the leadership of 
the association to abate water pollu 
tion and soil erosion, to improve 
existing woodlands and reforest waste 
areas, to conserve and increase wild- 
life and to protect the valley’s natural 
beauty. 

It points out that the water of the 
upper Brandywine is now reasonably 
free of sewage and industrial pollu- 
tion, and that the river is winning 
back its old popularity as a_ bass 
stream. Modern _ soil-conservation 
methods have been established on 
more than 400 valley farms and ap- 
plications are in for 60 additional 
farm plans. 

“The Battle has already produced 
remarkable results,” the story says, 
“and will produce greater ones in 
the future. One can be accurately 
measured. In 1947 every three-inch 
rainfall washed on the average of 
2000 tons of topsoil—the valley’s most 
valuable asset—down the Brandywine. 
Today a three-inch rainfall takes only 
1000 tons. Within five years, it is 
estimated, soil loss will be negligible. 

The Conservation Award consists 
of a bronze and mahogany plaque 
bearing the Conservation Pledge and 
a cash contribution to help further 
the work of the association. The 
formal presentation was made at 
the annual meeting of the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association at West 
Chester, Penna., October 24. Arthur 
Grahame, field editor and author of 
the story, represented Outdoor Life. 7 


























One gets you two that in spite of the forthcoming unpleasantries our 


buck private friend will sneak another look at his GAME NEWS as 


soon as the coast is clear. If you have a Gl on your Christmas list why 


not give him a gift subscription to this informative and entertaining 


sportsman's magazine—he'll gladly risk perpetual K.P. for that! 
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Enclosed find money order for $ for which please enter | 
subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for years 
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-City State ......... 
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(Name) 
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$1.00 one year; $1.50 two years; $2.00 three years 
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NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
and mail to Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Bob Habgood examines the moulting wings of “Old Charlie,” 








Photo by Hal Harrison 
the oldest. ruffed grouse 


at the private propagation project near Brad ford, 


Grouse-Raising Experiment 
Promising 

While most state conservation 
agencies have given up the artificial 
propagation of ruffed grouse as un- 
satisfactory and economically un- 
sound, Pennsylvania does have one 
privately sponsored and _ privately 
financed grouse propagating program 
which is now entering its third year 
of research. It is the Orchard Valley 
Farms project at Bradford, conducted 
by Bob Habgood and Tom Mallory, 


two well-known McKean County 
sportsmen. 
Even though the Pennsylvania 


Game Commission has no official con- 
nection with the program, it has 
granted permission for the experi- 
ment and has offered the results of 
its own past experiences as guides. 





The owners of Orchard Valley 
Farms have 13 years experience in 
game bird propagation. Since 1937, 
ringnecks, quail, chukker partridge, 
wild turkeys, mallard ducks, wild 
geese and exotic birds have been 
raised successfully. 


Not until the spring of 1948, when 
Habgood and Mallory were con- 
vinced that their experience war- 
ranted it, did they consider the pro- 
pagation of grouse, an admittedly 
difficult species to manage artifically. 
The project was laid before the Game 
Commission, and in consideration of 
the seriousness and sincere intent of 
the owners, permission was granted to 
carry on the program. 

The first year’s work was’ not en- 
couraging. Eleven chicks were 


hatched, but only one survived. This 
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bird, a male, is now one of the 
breeders at the farm. 

In 1949, 14 adult birds were im- 
ported from Canada, and 13 out of 26 
chicks were raised successfully. These 
are about half progeny from the 
Canadian breeders and half from 
Pennsylvania birds. 

Last year, with excellent results 
from the use of modern anti-biotics, 
over 80 grouse were raised to matu- 
rity. 

These juveniles along with the old 
birds now form the foundation stock 
for what Habgood and Mallory are 
hoping will be a successful attempt to 
raise a good sporting strain of grouse. 

To assist in the study, Bob Mac- 
Donald has been brought to Brad- 
ford from game farms of the New 


York Conservation Department. Mac. 
Donald has a wealth of experience 
working on grouse projects in New 
York. 

“It is not our aim to raise grouse 
in great numbers,” Habgood de. 
clared. ‘““We would like to raise 100 
to 200 a year here on our farm. These 
would be used to re-populate grouse 
coverts during periods of scarcity and 
also to increase grouse populations on 
grouse trial areas prior to major 
events. 

“Above all,” he continued, “we 
would like to discover methods by 
which conservation agencies may pro- 
pagate grouse successfully on a larger 
scale. If we learn this, our methods 
will be open to any state which wants 
them.” 





FARMER-HUNTER RELATIONSHIP 


(Excerpts from a paper read by Seth L. 
Myers, President of the Pennsylvania Out- 
door Writer Association, for discussion at 


OWAA Convention, Escanaba, Michigan, 
July 2, 1951.) 
SSUMING that you are con- 


fronted with the same downward 
trend of open hunting grounds as 
we, I shall review some of our ex- 
periences which you may compare 
with yours. I suspect the trend to re- 
stricted hunting is universal. Private 
lands posted against the general pub- 
lic, largely because of vandalism by 
a minority of the hunters. 


A farmer telephoned one day and 
asked me to go out to his place as 
witness to a breach of hospitality by 
two hunters to whom he had granted 
permission to hunt on his farm. With 
nearly two hundred acres on which to 
enjoy their sport, they had chosen 
to shoot at a rabbit near his barn. 
The rabbit ran into the end of a 
string of tile in a drainage ditch, not 
yet covered with dirt. Upon seeing 
them tearing up the tiles, he ran to 
accost them. They had wrecked his 





project of many hours of labor and 
when he demanded they restore it to 
the condition in which they found it, 
they refused. He ordered them off his 
farm and later had them arrested and 
prosecuted. In Pennsylvania, there is 
a $25 fine for this sort of vandalism. 

You will say ‘Good, they deserved 
the punishment—and more too!” Of 
course they did—but what else? That 
happened in 1938 and to this day that 
farm, and several others nearby, are 
posted solid. 

Through the years, vandalism has 
increased alarmingly and correspond- 
ingly more and more farmers have 
posted their lands. Regrettably post- 
ing serves only to restrict the law- 
abiding hunters from enjoying such 
lands unless they are granted permis- 
sion to hunt on the posted areas, In 
many cases, when a farmer becomes 
angry enough to post his land, he will 
not permit hunters, good or bad, on 
the property if he can prevent them. 
But the persons responsible for the 
posting care little or nothing for un- 
welcome signs. They sneak in and 
kill game and sneak away before the 
owner can intercept them. 
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This fact was recognized in a big 
farmer-sportsman meeting held in the 
Court House back home, some years 
ago. The auditorium was packed with 
farmers, hunters and reporters. Many 
reports were made of how hunters 
paid no attention to posters; even 
shot them down. During the meeting, 
which lasted long into the night, I 
recorded many pages of data which is 
now being used in an effort to throw 
the strength of the clean hunters 
against the minority group of vandals, 
with the hope of once again enjoy- 
ing widespread friendship with those 
who own the hunting grounds. The 
following statements were made by 
farmers of unquestionable character, 
and are a mere sample of many we 
heard. 

Mr. Stallsmith: “I told four hunters 
they could hunt anywhere on my 
farm if they didn’t shoot too close 
to the buildings or livestock but they 
got to shooting among my cattle and 
I ran them off. A day or so later I 
found one of my best milkers had 
been hit in the udder and I was 
forced to butcher her. I had to sell 
the meat for dog food at 10c a pound 
which brought me $40 and it cost me 
$140 to replace her in the herd. Now, 
nobody can hunt on my farm; never 
again!” 

Note: Since Mr. Stallsmith made 
that statement, we have had some 
good visits with him, and he now has 
changed his mind. If hunters ask per- 
mission to hunt, and act like men, 
they are welcome. 

Mr. Jailette: “Out in our country, 
we've always permitted hunting and 
fishing until last year. When the 
County Coonhunters Club bought a 
good sized piece of land, and darned 
if they didn’t post it right off the bat! 
It was some of our best hunting and 
the kids’ trapping territory. Well, let 
me tell you it didn’t take us farmers 
long to post.” 

Mr. Faker: “Some two or three 
years ago, I went to a big sportsman 
meeting over in Clintonville, and 


heard one of your big men from 
Harrisburg tell the crowd if they 
wanted to have more rabbits and 
pheasants to kill, they would have 
to first get out and kill off a lot of 
the cats. Well what do you think I 
did when sometime later on, I saw 
two of my best barn cats shot along 
the road? I posted every inch of my 
farm and believe me, it’s going to 
stay posted against everybody.” 

Let us look at another angle of the 
problem. The farmers have some- 
thing the hunters want. They own 
the land on which the game lives and 
supply the food and shelter at all 
times. Even though it has been ruled 
in court from time to time that the 
game belongs to the State, it is only 
natural for the farmers to feel, be- 
cause of their close custodianship, 
that they just about own the game on 
their lands. Whether the hunters 
agree on this matters little; I still be- 
lieve they should make the overtures 
of good relationship toward the 
farmers in good faith. 

For many years I’ve heard of plans 
for doing something worthwhile for 
the farmers, such as building ponds 
and dams for them free of charge. It 
has been talked and talked that the 
hunters owe the farmers a lot, and , 
that they are really going to do some- 
thing about it. But what, may I ask, 
has been done for the farmers of any 
real value? Unfilled promises are bit- 
ter pills to all of us and the farmer is 
no different than we are. He is 
human enough to appreciate being 
treated right, and deeply disap- 
pointed over broken promises. When 
you show him the respect due him— 
when you recognize him as the judge 
of whether you will hunt on his prop- 
erty, he loves it. You do not need to 
humble yourself in seeking hunting 
privileges. All that is necessary to 
meet the farmer on even ground is to 
conduct yourself as a gentleman and 
a spartsman. I think some education 
is needed on both sides of this rela- 
tionship. Much time and money has 
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been spent educating the hunters, and 
perhaps farmers would be a little 
more tolerant if they realize how they 
benefit from this hunting sport. Have 
they been told how the money spent 
on hunting becomes a cycle, with a 
good share going to those in many 
kinds of business, including that of 
farming? 

What about taxes of all the people 
that are used in many ways by the 
Government to aid the farmers? 





By Herbert Kendrick 


AR too many beautiful mental 

pictures of our dogs at work, fade 
or die with the rapidly passing years, 
when a few simple photographs 
would perpetuate thrilling exper- 
iences. Around the cracker barrel 
listening to a group of hunters it 
is difficult to believe that the smallest 
accomplishment of a pet dog is ever 
forgotten, however it is great fun 
to accompany a good dog story with 
a lasting photograph of the favorite 
animal. 

Photography has developed into a 
highly important industry, and all 
field magazines use the cameraman 
now much more than the work of 
an artist. 

It is not possible for me to give 
you a correct scientific composition 
on the art of photography, however, 
since the efficient commercial photo 
man in most any city is able to sup- 
ply equipment and give ample direc- 
tions for its use, I feel free to at- 
tempt to sell you on the idea of 
taking and keeping pictures of all 
phases of your dog’s life and work 
in the field. 


Has it been explained how the 
game supply was just about gone | 
when hunting licenses came into the 
picture and with millions of dollars 
contributed by the hunters, the res. 
toration of wild game has been ac. 
complished through no effort on the 
part of the farmers except the use of 
their lands? Many questions need 
answering if the problem is to be 
solved. 

. The End 


Gun Dog 
P hotographs 


The men with whom I hunt would 
rather leave the gun behind than 
to forget the camera, while many 
friends have found the photography 
of dogs and game so fascinating that” 
the gun is seldom used. j 

Jim Martin in West Virginia ig 
more proud of his collection of color 
prints of Ol’ Brownia than any game, 
bag he ever possessed. Talk with 
Tom Frye, or any man on his staff 
at the Game Commission, and each 
will point with great pride to field 
photos, while no word will bé 
spoken of bag limits. Dave Newell 
possesses the greatest collection of: 
sports pictures I have ever seen, and) 
I am certain you have enjoyed many 
of them in the nation’s leading maga 
zines. - | 

In your private den or reading 
room start a collection of framed) 
photos and allow your guests to em 
joy them with you. If space is at @ 
premium keep a scrap book and do” 
not be shy about showing them to 
your friends. 

Ray Holland many years age 
learned the exciting pleasures of thé 
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camera, promptly teaching his two 
fine sons the art of picture making. 
The three of them have been for- 
tunate enough to spend a great deal 
of time on hunting and fishing trips 
all over North America, and while 
one man uses the gun, the other two 
are busy with the cameras. See his 
book called “Good Shot” and you 
will fully understand the value of 
permanent records of thrilling ex- 
eriences. 

Added to the personal pleasure 
of pictures is the constant demand 
from industries, advertising agencies, 
magazines and newspapers who are 
eager to pay attractive prices for in- 
teresting photographs. 

In your own backyard the litter 
of puppies make a marvelous sub- 
ject which will warm the heart of 


everyone who sees the results. Use 
the movie or still camera, lie flat on 
the grass, and be patient enough to 
catch them when the picture looks 
best to you. 

The young pointer or setter can 
be photographed beautifully begging 
for his food, in the car, lying in the 
sun, or at any time his expression 
is pleasing or unusual to you. Photo- 
graph him on game at different 
phases of his life. The enthusiastic 
statuesque point of a young dog is 
a subject well worth all the time 
and effort to record. A point as a 
picture subject is equalled only by 
the one taken of a dog retrieving 
a colorful bird. 

Game will not always cooperate 
with the photographer. Too often 
the action takes place in thick woods 


A beautiful photo of a topnotch dog—Sam’s Madison Jake, winner of the National 
Pheasant Championship in 1949 and highest bird scorer in the 1950 National Quail Cham- 
pionship, owned by R. Otis Carpenter, Harrisburg. 


PGC Photo by Cady 
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where light is not sufficient, how- 
ever, keep trying and do not be 
afraid to waste a little film. You may 
be surprised at results even though 
conditions are difficult. 

Please avoid fake pictures. The 
thrill of the shot is lost when the 
dog is working a planted bird, and 
your friends will appreciate honesty 
in photography as well as truth in 
yourself. The seasoned gunning ex- 
pert can recognize a phony photo a 
mile away, so do not risk embarrass- 
ment by exhibiting trick pictures. 

In making wildlife pictures try to 
place the camera in a position to 
emphasize the dog’s strongest points, 
while giving careful consideration to 
sky and background. A white dog 
will stand out against a dark wooded 
background, but if an Irish or Gor- 
don setter is the subject lie on the 
ground and take the picture with 
light at the back. 

One of the best photos of a point- 
ing dog was mad by Ray Holland. 
Lynn Bogue Hunt was so impressed 
with the shot he used it as a model 
for a national magazine cover. The 
big pointer had pinned up a ringneck 
while Ray’s son walked in front of 
the pointer to get a head shot. As he 
walked toward the dog the bird 
moves closer to the point causing the 
dog to actually double up. The 
cameraman moved back, the bird fol- 
lowed and the dog stretched as far as 
his body would allow, thus making 
him appear extremely long and low 
to the ground. The camera caught 
him as he attempted to take a quite 
deliberate step forward. It is as in- 
tense a point as I have ever seen, and 


clearly shows the tremendous jp. 
portance of recording such beauties 
for the gunning world to enjoy. 

Take advantage of every oppor. 
tunity to see the sporting movies of 
Grantland Rice, the game depart. 
ments, and private pictures, watching 
them carefully enough to pick up 
pointers which help you in making 
your own. 

Visit your local camera shop and 
ask the manager to show you the 
proper equipment for dog and game 
photographer and start your valuable 
collection this season. 


. . . The End 


WHEN DOG MEETS PORKY 


When you take a dog into porcu- 
pine country remember to take along 
a pair of pliers. When a dog-has been 
quilled there’s no time to waste in 
relieving him. Hold or tie him firmly 
and pull the quills (disregarding 
some bloodshed) before they have 
time to work deeper into the dog. Re- 
move the quills around the eyes first, 
and don’t fail to examine the inside 
of the mouth and the tongue. There 
is a mistaken theory that a quill can 
be stopped if it is merely cut off; 
actually, the part that remains in the 
dog will continue to travel through 
his system. 

It must be emphasized once again 
that first aid is a temporary measure. 
Nothing works as well as the care 
a trained veterinarian can give a dog, 
and as soon as you are out of the 
woods have him check the dog and 
possibly recommend further. treat- 
ment. 





BOOKLET ON HANDLING AND COOKING GAME 
AVAILABLE 
How to Dress, Ship and Cook Wild Game is the title of a handy little 


booklet which will be sent to anyone who mails ten cents, along with a 
request, to the Advertising Department, Remington Arms Company, Inc., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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By Ed Shearer 


OW that the corn is shocked and 
hoar frost lies heavy on the 
landscape, the deer season is drawing 
near. There will be many thousand 
new hunters making their first hunt 
and likewise many thousands of new 
rifles will be bought. 

Judging from what I have observed 
in the better sporting goods stores 
over a good section of the country 
most guns and ammunition will be in 
fair supply, if no heavy buying or 
hoarding takes place. Some models 
of guns have been and still are hard 
to come by and will continue so in- 
definitely. But by and large the new 
hunter should be able to acquire a 
satisfactory rifle without much 
trouble. 

The one question that is put to me 
(and I guess most gun editors) that 
is the hardest to answer is, “what is 
the best deer rifle’? The answer to 
that one has been debated from the 
time that the first Kentucky rifle was 
turned out. Go into any old-line 
hunting camp that is well salted with 
old timers, and you come out with 
seven different answers. Read a half 
dozen different magazines and again 
you get that lost feeling. 


During 46 years of deer hunting 
and owning and shooting over 150 
rifles that could be classed as deer 
rifles I'll still pass the deal on that 
one. In my gun rack at the present 
time are four that could be called 
deer rifles. If pressed for an answer 
as to which was the best deer rifle I 
could answer, “All of them or none 
of them,” and still be within the 
bounds of truth. 

It would all depend on the type 


What Deo You Ved 
Sn A Deer Rifle? 


of country I was going to hunt and 
how I intended to hunt it. What the 
confused new-comer fails to realize 
is that the old-timer tends to spe- 
cialize in one type of hunting and 
sticks pretty much to one type of 
country. Their answers are probably 
correct as it applies to them. 


Long observation indicates the tyro 
can answer that question much better 
than the experts if he asks himself 
three questions. 


First—What kind of physical condi- 
tion am I in or likely to be when 
I use that rifle? That will depend to 
a great extent on your environment, 
amount of exercise, type of job and 
age. There is a lot of tough going in 
most deer country, so if you are not 
used to, or are averse to, a reasonable 
amount of physical exertion stay 
within 7 pounds of gun weight, pref- 
erably less, no matter what the sales- 
man says. He ain’t going to carrv it. 

Second—How good a shot are you 
now? This is the time to be honest 
with yourself. If you are not a fair 
shot now stay away from the long 
range guns no matter how purty the 
advertising pictures are. Just remem- 
ber that to push ‘em out yonder 
there is a lot of pushum back. No 
matter what “Hard boiled Sammy” 
says, it takes a lot of shooting to 
handle recoil and hit anything at a 
reasonable distance. Ask yourself how 
many rounds you are going to shoot 
at from 18 to 25 cents per pull? Not 
many eh! Well then pick one of the 
lighter numbers. . 

Third—How much are you going 
to shoot during the year? Even if you 
are a good shot now it takes from 
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500 to 1000 rounds a year to stay in 
the 200 yard class on Chuck’s and 300 
yards on deer. Why carry a heavy 300 
yard gun with 50 yard ability? 

Now let us look a little farther into 
the actual hunting conditions in 
Pennsylvania and the East in general. 
In spite of the tall tales 85 per cent 
of the deer are killed at from 25 
to 75 yards. The one exception may 
be in the farming country where deer 
may be chased into the fields with 
resultant long shooting, but from 
what my farmer friend tells me, the 
general run doesn’t win many 
marbles. They have no trouble hit- 
ting his house, his horse, and his ox, 
but the deer usually go unscathed. 


Boiled down this means that the 
beginner with a light fast-handling 
rifle of moderate recoil who learns to 
hit a tomato can at 40 yards and who 
acquires a modicum of ability to 
efface himself from the scenery, will 
be frying meat right along with the 
rest of them. 

This is not to disparage the real 
experts who use heavy scope sighted 
rifles and who get their fun in watch- 
ing the far hillside. Those birds 
would still eat meat if they used a 
.22 rim fire. 

Now let us take a look at rifles that 
are still being factory produced. A 
lot of good guns and cartridges have 
been discontinued including the ex- 
cellent Remington model 141 pump 
action, so that leaves two types for 
the hunter to choose from—the lever 
action and the bolt action. First we 
will consider the lever actions. 


Winchester still makes the Model 
1894 carbine chambered for the 
.25,/35, .30/30 and .32 special cart- 
ridges. This gun has killed more deer 
than all other makes and models 
combined, still a lot of people try to 
tell us that it is a poor deer rifle. It’s 
a good pointing gun with 20 inch 
barrel and its ey pounds makes a 
fast handling gun in the brush. A 
good 150 yard gun and I'd take it in 
the go caliber. Winchester also puts 
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out the same calibers in the Mode 
64 with 24 inch barrel and 3% Maga- 
zine at more money. 


The Model 71 is a new version of 
the 86 Model with a heavy pistol 
grip stock, 24 inch barrel and ¥ 
magazine, holding 4 cartridges. The 
caliber is .348 with 200 and 250 grain 
bullets. A good 200 yd. gun with 
recoil on the kick ’em side, it is the 
most powerful lever gun made at the 
present time. It’s a little on the heavy 
side for deer on most counts and not 
a very good long range gun due to 
the necessarily poor bullet design, 


The Marlin Firearms Company 
have vastly improved their line in the 
336 series, made in both carbine and 
rifle. It is chambered for the .30/g0 
and .g2 special cartridges. This rifle 
weighs about 614 pounds and the 
workmanship is first class. They re. 
cently brought out this model cham. 
bered for the .35 Remington cart. 
ridge. This model with 2/3 magazine 
and 20 inch barrel is close to the ideal 
deer rifle. It points fine, handles fast 
and packs a wallop, with a 200 grain 
slug. In the 150 yard class of deer 
rifles this model ranks with the best 


Savage Arms Company has several 
versions of their famous Model 99. 
This model is the only hammerless 
revolving type magazine rifle made 
in the lever action. This permits the 
use of modern pointed bullets. This 
rifle has a well shaped full pistol grip 
stock with a 24 inch barrel, and 
weighs 714 pounds. It is chambered 
at the present time for the .250/3000 
and the .g300 cartridges. The .250 
makes a good all around cartridge for 
eastern shooting. For a straight deer 
load the .g00 caliber is one of the 
very best. This is one of the best 
pointing and handling guns on the 
market and permits the low mount- 
ing of a scope. If you prefer a lever 
type gun you can’t go wrong on 
this one. 

We now move into the bolt action 
rifles in the domestic field. We find 
Remington with two versions of the 
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same model—the 721 and 722. The 
21 has a standard length bolt action 
and is chambered for the .270, .30-06 
and the .goo magnum, and weighs 
"V4 pounds. The .g00 magnum has 
a 26 inch barrel and weighs 814 
ounds and needs it. In this action 
with its recessed bolt head and in- 


numerable new features which we do 
not have the space to mention, un- 
doubtedly has the best and strongest 
bolt action on the market today. The 
Model 722 is a short type action and 
is chambered for the .257 Roberts 
and the .g00 Savage. The stock is 
the best designed woods model that 
has ever made its appearance in a 
factory made American bolt action 
rifle. The moderate price is made pos- 
sible by using stampings in unimport- 
ant parts. The workmanship is very 
good. Having shot two of them all 
summer on the range and in the field 
I can definitely state their accuracy 
Is equal to any sporting rifle made 
and better than most. They are fairly 


good pointing and fast handling. All 
the cartridges it is chambered for, 
with the possible exception of the 
300 Savage, are in the goo yard 
bracket. 

Winchester still has their Model 70 
which has made an enviable record 
over the years, as a reliable, accurate 





Photo by George Gordon 


Choosing the correct rifle often determines 
what you'll eat in camp—beans or deer liver. 


long range rifle. The standard rifle 
comes with checkered pistol grip 
stock with semi-beavertail fore end. 
It is fitted with a 24 inch barrel ex- 
cept in the .220 Swift and .300 Mag- 
num which is 26 inches. The weights 
run from 8 to 814 pounds. The action 
is an improved Mauser type of ample 
strength and is chambered for the 
.220 Swift, .257 Roberts, .270, .30-06, 
.300 Magnum, and .375 Magnum in 
the big game line. These are all long 
range cartridges with the possible 
exception of the .375 Magnum. Any 
of these calibers will deliver, but the 
Magnums are a little too much gun 
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for deer with far too much recoil for 
the novice. The Model 70 is a poor 
pointer in the brush and somewhat 
clumsy. This is mostly due to the 
design of the stock which follows 
the target shooters’ ideas far more 
than the eastern hunters. The work- 
manship and finish on some of the 
late ones I’ve seen leave much to be 
desired when you consider the selling 
price. 

The least expensive bolt action is 
the Stevens, which retails for $49.75. 
This is a short bolt-throw action with 
a detachable clip magazine. The bar- 
rel is 21 inches long and the rifle has 
a well shaped semi-pistol grip stock. 
The model is 322 and it is chambered 
for the .30-g0. This is a good-point- 
ing, fast-handling woods rifle with 
good workmanship and design for the 
money asked. A lot of credit should 
go to Stevens for giving the hunters 
a fine gun for a small amount of 
money. It’s unusual these days, 
brothers! 


Summing things up, there seem to 
be two schools of thought on deer 
cartridges. One is the heavy round- 
nosed bullet at moderate velocity 
such as the .g0-30, .35, Remington, .30 
Army etc. They are. admittedly more 
reliable on raking shots from the rear, 
although range is limited. They buck 
the brush better and may be had in 
light, handy rifles. A close miss of a 
vital spot, however, is liable to give 
you some tracking experience. 

The other school prefers the com- 
paratively light bullet at high veloc- 
ity. They claim extended range, bet- 
ter anchoring power on close misses 
on vital parts. Brush enters more into 
the picture and they are not so reli- 
able on raking shots from the rear. 
The rifles are usually heavier in the 
more powerful numbers such as the 
.270 and .30-06. 

There are two things the novice 
should keep in mind. One, there will 
be occasional failures with them all— 
no man can infallably predict the 


course a bullet will take after jt 
strikes. Two—you might have tg 
carry that gun a long time between 
shots. 


. The End 





MAKE-DO’S AND SUBSTITUTES 
SAFE AND UNSAFE 


By Henry M. Stebbins 


Guns 


Damascus or twist barrels are dangerous 
with modern shot shells for three reasons: 
less rugged material; metal usually thin a 
few inches ahead of chamber, where pres- 
sures of progressive powders are still high; 
possibility of deep but hidden rust in the 
iron-steel twist. Moderate handloads with 
black or bulk smokeless are safe in sound 
old shotguns of this type. 

Old guns designed for black powder need 
pretty mild factory or hand-assembled loads; 
early Colt single actions, rifle models before 
1886, etc. 

Model 10 Ross .280 rifles are dangerous 
because improper bolt assembly is so easy 
for hands unfamiliar with them. 

Walther 9 m/m P-38 military pistols are 
subject to incomplete assembly and to break- 
age of the safety device. 

The Italian Mannlicher-Carcano rifle’s fir- 
ing pin is a death trap, being insecurely 
anchored in the bolt. 

Russian 7.62 and Spanish Mauser 7 m/m 
rifles, if sound, are safe with factory loads, 
not with heaviest handloads or when con- 
verted to use a larger or longer case, like 
the .30-06. 

Very old .22’s should be used only with 
“standard velocity” cartridges, not the high 
speed. 

Old semi-automatic arms with worn sears 
may go full automatic without warning. 
Then the barrel climbs and _ sends shots 
“over the hill,’ which is always dangerous. 

Badly worn hammerless double shotguns 
occasionally jar off when “on safe,” and not 
all hammer guns of this type have safety 
notches to prevent discharge when a ham- 
mer slips from under the thumb that is 
cocking it. 

.30-06 Springfields below 800,000 serial 
number, and Rock Island Springfields be- 
low 285,507, have brittle receivers, unsafe 
with heavy loads. 


(More of These Next Month) 
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OVEMBER will be a busy month 
N for all the ladies, preparing for 
the Thanksgiving festivities but with 
a feverish eye on the Christmas Holli- 
days just around the corner. The 
modern Diana will be doubly busy, 
for many of her days will be spent 
tramping woods and fields hunting 
small game. 

That requires keeping well ahead 
in schedule and planning so that 
every opportunity for a day afield 
may be fully enjoyed without disrupt- 
ing our household. Most of us, who 
thrill to the chase and the crack of 
the gun on the frosty air have learned 
that our chances usually come like a 
bolt from the blue and when least 
expected. After a few disappoint- 
ments because we were not ready for 
the opportunity, we learned to adjust 
our routine so as not to miss a single 
chance. 


It is always wise to have the mak- 
ings of some tasty nourishing meals 
on hand that can be put together 
easily and quickly, when you come in 
from the field. It is also mighty handy 
for the ladies who don’t hunt game, 
but go on a shopping spree in the 
hunt for bargains. 

We did some early planning and 
shopping and have set the ingredients 
aside in a special corner which the 
family dubs “Diana’s Nook.” 

On the shelf are some cans of chili 
con carne. Some evening when we 
come in from the field it will be very 
€asy to open two cans of chili and 
pop it into a casserole and into the 
oven to heat. While it is heating we 
will shred lettuce and carrots and toss 
them together with our favorite salad 
dressing and decorate with hard 
boiled eggs which incidentally are 


a urkey ae 


By Grace O. Beach 


always kept on hand, ready for use. 
Make the coffee and while it is perk- 
ing set the table. From the shelf we 
will take a can of old fashioned sliced 
peaches place them in dishes ready 
to serve with cookies which are al- 
ways in the cookie jar as a matter of 
necessity. 


This dinner is an enjoyable treat 
after a tangy day afield and you and 
your hunting partner will enjoy it. 
It tastes just as good after a hard day’s 
shopping. 

Another good, easily prepared din- 
ner from the shelf will be corned 
beef hash, and here is how to prepare 
it. Open the can and place contents 
in hot skillet turning until slightly 
golden brown. Remove from fire and 
divide into equal portions and pat 
and form into cakes in the skillet 
with a spoon. After they have been 
shaped, make a depression in each 
cake of hash with the spoon and 
break an egg into each depression. 
Return to the fire, cover with tight 
lid and cook slowly until eggs are 
done to your liking. Lift carefully 
from skillet to warm plates with 
broad turner and serve. Stewed to- 
matoes, pickled green bean salad or 
lettuce and pineapple salad and cake 
or cookies and your favorite bever- 
age will complement and round out 
this meal nicely. 


If you are fortunate enough to 
have a deep freeze or freezer com- 
partment in your refrigerator, they 
are most helpful in providing emer- 
gency meals. Form hamburgers into 
cakes, place each cake on a square of 
waxed paper and place as many as 
needed in one package. The waxed 
paper between each cake keeps them 
from sticking together and they are 
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easy to separate. Wrap and freeze. 
They are ready to pop under the 
broiler at a moments notice. Some 
pork chops wrapped and frozen pro- 
vide another source. They need not 
be thawed before broiling if you do 
not have the time. They will require 
longer cooking time, however. A few 
packages of frozen vegetables and 
frozen french fries make excellent 
additions, as does a package of brown 
and serve rolls if you keep a package 
in your freezer compartment. 


Try these menus for your after-the- 
hunt or shopping supper. Canned 
vegetable soup, canned sweet potatoes 
browned in butter and brown sugar, 
vegetable of your choice, pork chops, 
hot rolls, pineapple and cookies and 
your favorite beverage for dessert. 

Or, chicken noodle soup, ham- 
burgers, frozen french fries, vegetable, 
hot rolls, peaches, cookies and bever- 
age. 

If you can hang your apron on a 
nail at a moments notice, spend your 
day in the open, then come home and 
in a very short period of time turn 
out one of these good hot meals, tasty 
and enjoyable, without a ruffle on 
the surface, you will find the op- 
portunities for days afield coming 
more often than ever before. The 
sportsman in your family will soon 
learn he has a real hunting com- 
panion, and we think he’ll do a little 
bragging about your dual role as 
homemaker and playmate. 


Turkey for Thanksgiving 


Your editor has located and 
watched a nice big wild gobbler dur- 
ing the summer. We have a mental 
tag fastened around his neck for 
thanksgiving, with Diana written in 
big letters. When the season opens 
this lady will be camped on his trail. 
No one was ever more fitted for hunt- 
ing wild turkeys than a woman. She 
has been trained in patience and that 
is one of the important requirements 
for bagging one of those prize bronze 
beauties. When you are out hunting 


keep your eyes open for signs of 
turkeys. 

They feed on acorns and wild. 
grapes and scratch as they move along 
in search of food, piling up the leaves 
in a sort of drift. Once you haye 
located their feeding grounds or a 
tree in which they roost, then part 
of the chance for getting a bird is al] 
set for you. They will usually follow 
these feed lanes fairly close, and work 
toward their roost as the afternoon 
sun moves toward the west. Listen for 
their call for they generally chatter 
as they feed and you often locate 
them that way. That is how we found 
the gobbler and his flock we have 
spotted. 


Get to the woods early in the morn. 
ing and find a good spot where you 
can get a good view of the surround. 
ing area and yet keep well hidden, 
When you have yourself comfortably 
settled, just sit very quietly, listen 
carefully and wait. That is where 
your patience comes in. 


Don’t forget to keep very quiet, 
they have very keen sight and are 
very much on the alert at all times, 
the slightest movement will be seen 
by them at quite a distance and more 
often than not, they spot you before 
you see them. 


If you happen on a flock of turkeys 
and scatter them, do not attempt 
to follow them, but wait at the place 
where they took to the air for at least 
a half hour or longer. Do not move 
around but sit very quietly. If no one 
else disturbs the area the flock will 
usually try to get together again at 


the same place where they were 
flushed. 


If you have a turkey call and know 
how to use it, it can help you in 
getting your turkey. Young turkeys 
will come to calls even if they are not 
the best imitation. Older birds are 
not so easily called in. Don’t make 
the mistake of calling too often. Al 
low plenty of time to elapse before 
making a new call. 

Turkeys do not have to be in a 
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tree to take off in flight. They usually 
take a short running start and it is 
a thrilling and amazing sight to see 
those heavy birds soaring gracefully 
into the air. They are essentially 
ground birds however, and if the 
cover is sufficiently heavy, will run 
rather than fly. 

When on the wing they are a fast 
bird having been clocked at fifty-five 
miles per hour. So if any of you 
Diana’s get a shot at a bird in flight 
be sure to take plenty of lead. Al- 
ways aim for the head and neck. One 

llet in the neck or head will often 
insure you of your prize, but they are 
known to carry a lot of lead in the 
body and still escape. 

Turkeys usually seek high ground 
for roosting and will generally be 
found there after the first day of hunt- 
ing where they go to seek escape. 

If you have never tried turkey 
hunting do take a chance at it. You 
may be able to have a real old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving with wild 
turkey, a treat you will never forget, 
furnished by the Diana in your 
family. 

If you are successful, clean and 
pluck turkey and prepare for roast- 
ing. Store in freezer compartment or 
have it stored for you until Thanks- 
giving time. Thaw out the turkey and 
stuff with the following dressing. 

Roast a pint of chestnuts, peel off 
the outer and inner skins. Simmer 


in boiling salted water until tender. 
Put cooked chestnuts through potato 
ricer and combine with 4 cups dry 
bread cut into small pieces, 8 table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley, 2 cup- 
fuls of finely chopped celery and 
leaves, 1 cup melted butter, salt, pep- 
per and poultry seasoning to taste. 
Moisten all with sufficient hot water 
or milk to make the desired moisture. 
(Some like their dressing on the dry 
side). 

When the turkey has been stuffed, 
sew opening shut with coarse thread 
or fasten with skewers and tie legs 
and wings securely. Rub turkey with 
salt and flour and place in roasting 
pan breast down. Brown turkey at 
500 degrees and then reduce heat to 
250 degrees until meat is tender. Dur- 
ing the last half hour turn turkey 
with breast up for a final browning. 


Make a stock by cooking together 
1 cup of water, two pieces of celery 
and leaves chopped fine, a large onion 
chopped fine and several leaves of 
parsley. Baste this over turkey while 
it is roasting. If the turkey is not 
fat enough, put some strips of salt 
pork over it or spread it with butter. 

We wish you the best of luck in 
getting your wild turkey and treating 
your family to a special Diana 
Thanksgiving Dinner. You will say 
its the best one you've ever eaten. 


The End 





NEW USE FOR EMPTY CARTRIDGES 
New life is being put in a dead rifle cartridge by the Northeastern 
Forest Fire Protective Commission, in an effort to call attention to increased 
forest fire dangers during the coming hunting season. 
It all started when R. M. Evans, Commission Secretary, sent an empty 
.38 caliber shell to A. S. Hopkins, Director of the Division of Lands and 


Forests in the Conservation Department, with instructions. 


The hunter 


merely carries in his pocket an empty cartridge into which he stuffs the 
glowing end of his cigarette butt and sticks it back in his pocket. Result: ' 
No danger of forest fire from a carelessly flipped cigarette. 

“It's a simple gimmick which deserves to catch on with the hunters,” 


its originators said. 
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} ee rape the past few years much 
has been written and said about 
proper pelt preparation. Local fur 
dealers, as well as national authorities 
on fur, have repeatedly urged trap- 
pers to become familiar with the art 
of skinning and caring of raw furs. 


From a good trapper’s point of 
view, trapping the animal is the 
minor detail. Actually, preparing a 
trapline, and careful preparation of 
all furs caught constitute the trap- 
pers most important work. 

Pelt preparation is not merely a 
matter of skinning and _ stretching, 
actually it begins as soon as you find 
an animal in your trap. Disposing 
of trapped fur bearers can be done 
without first ruining the pelt. When 
possible, such animals as skunk, coon, 
and ‘possum may be drowned. How- 
ever this method is limited due to 
the fact that comparatively few are 
trapped at or near water. One of the 
most satisfactory ways of killing such 
trapped animals is to shoot them be- 
tween the eyes with a 22 rifle or 
pistol, using 22 shorts. 

Muskrats and minks should always 
be drowned by using a forked stick 
to hold them under water. Fox on the 
other hand should be killed by the 
generally approved method of step- 
ping on the heart. 

Animals trapped in water, or dur- 
ing a rainy night should be thor- 
oughly dry before skinning. If you 
encounter difficulty in getting thick- 
furred animals to dry out, it is a very 
good idea to hold the animal by its 
hind legs and shaking it in such a 
manner as to loosen the wet under- 
fur, and so encourage drying. 


Another thing to remember before 
skinning an animal is to have a clean 
as well as dry pelt. Often a skunk or 
‘possum will have common burdock 
heads clinging to its fur. Then too, 
there may be some dirt sticking in the 
fur, particularly on the under side, 
This is especially true when such 
animals are caught at muddy spots 
along a stream, or on rainy nights 
when the dirt around your set devel- 
opes into mud. An ordinary hair 
comb is a very useful tool in remoy- 
ing such dirt from an animals fur. 

Naturally an animal should be 
skinned as soon as possible after it 
is caught. It is well known that an 
animal which is still warm and flex- 
ible is much easier to skin than one 
which has been allowed to stiffen. 
The main point however is to have a 
clean and dry fur before skinning, re- 
gardless of whether the animal is stiff 
or not. It is a good policy to form the 
habit of drying, cleaning, and skin- 
ning an animal the same day it is 
caught. 

If it is absolutely necessary to let 
an animal go until the following day 
before skinning, it should be hung 
up by its hind legs in a cool, dry place 
—out of direct sunlight and rain, in 
other words. 

Skinning an animal is a difficult 
operation to describe by the printed 
word, and I would strongly suggest 
that if you are a novice trapper with 
no experience in skinning you make 
an effort to see your local fur buyer 
for first hand instructions. Sometimes 
it is also possible to contact an ex- 
perienced trapper in your own neigh- 
borhood. I also know many young 
trappers who trap only a few animals 
in spare time, and instead of going 
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to the trouble of skinning them, they 
take them direct to the fur buyer and 
sell them un-skinned. This is a. con- 
gructive idea from the novice trap- 
rs viewpoint, but if one expects to 
do more trapping in later years, it 
would be an even better idea to learn 
how to do your own skinning. by 
securing first hand instructions. 


Generally speaking, to skin an 
animal it is first hung up by its tail. 
Next a cut is made from the heel of 
the animals foot to the base of the: 
tail. Two such cuts are made, one on 
each leg. Next, grasp the fur with 
our left hand and commence skin- 
ning. Care must be taken not to cut 
too deep. It is best to cut only a little 
at a time until you are thoroughly 
familiar with the art. 


Fleshing is simply a matter of scrap- 
ing off all excess fat after the skin 
has been removed from the animal. 
For this purpose a dull knife is used, 
and the pelt is stretched over a 
wooden stretching board. For the 
average trapper it is not necessary to 
have a special fleshing board. 

Trappers who use wire fur 
stretchers will need a fleshing tool, 
but those who use the wooden fur 
stretcher have a dual purpose board, 
as it serves both as a fleshing tool and 
stretcher. 

This business of stretching can he 
misinterpreted. Actually a pelt should 
not be stretched. It should only be 
slipped on the fur form, and pulled 
down firmly. The important thing 
here is to have your pelt held in the 
proper shape. Most trappers buy their 
fur forms from commercial dealers, 
and these are usually correct in size 
and shape. 


Trappers who prefer to make their 
own fur forms would do well to 
secure a chart, or correct measure- 
ments from a fur dealer. This is par- 
ticularly important since animals vary 
in size in different sections of the 
State. The following measurements 
however can be accepted as being cor- 
rect, for the average specimen: 


Shoulder 
Animal Length Width Base 
Muskrat .... 24 In. 5% In. 7 In. 
Mink +. 6s .65. 96:in,  g In, 4 In. 
Raccoon...... 4@ias. 9 In, 1e@2-In, 
FORKS. 743.5. 48 In. 6 In. o> Im 
Skunk ...... qn: In, @. Cin, 8 In. 
Wear .u... min: ® “In. 214 In. 
Opossum .... go In. 7 In. & kk. 


All such fur drying boards should 
be planed and sanded. One-half inch 
well seasoned pine or similar boards 
may be used, and should be tapered 
to about one fourth inch or less at 
the tip. 

With the exception of the fox, all 
furs are stretched fur side in. It is 
not correct to turn such furs as skunk 
or coon fur side. out, although for 
various reasons some trappers do. 
These furs look much nicer when 
they are turned fur side out, but 
since they have a thick skin they dry 
very slowly and often mold when 
turned fur side out. 

Foxes, after skinning, are placed 
on the fur form, and left that way 
until dry, or approximately twenty- 
four hours. They are then taken off, 
and are turned fur side out, and 
placed back on the fur form until 
properly dried. It is a good idea to 
varnish fox stretching boards, as it 
makes it easier to remove the dried 
skin from the stretcher. 

The next important step is to take 
care of your furs until you are ready 
to market them. A building which is 
dry, cool, and airy would be the ideal 
place to keep your raw furs. When 
the weather is warm, it is difficult to 
find a place which is cool as well as 
dry; usually a cool place at such times 
is also damp. The main point is to 
have a dry place where air can cir- 
culate. 

Usually flies may be eliminated by 
shading the windows. Mice often 
cause damage to furs, and in order to 
prevent this it is a good idea to 
stretch a wire across the room about 
five feet high, then hang your pelts on 
this wire by using small hooks made 
of bale wire. 

. The End 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Soutneast Diviston—M. D. Stuart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHEAsT Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland. Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna. Wayne, Wyoming. 
ees = E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21442 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
one: 5 


umeren, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
non. 
SourHcentraL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 

Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHwest Divistion—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
qoatier, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 


Soutnwest Drviston—G. L. Norris, Sugeretees, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519, 


eilegneny: Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 


Washington, Westmoreland. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN $e 
FORESTRY LIBRARY Ypen Seasons 
ANN ARBOR,MICH. 


jnteces Ses, y Game Birds may be 
secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when available) 

Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening ho 
for bow hunting on October 15, small game on November 1 and buck hunting on December 3 will 
be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily are 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. but from July 2 to Se 
tember 30 inclusive 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Tim), 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits bclow) Day Season First Day 
Bobwhite Quail 
Hungarian Partridges 
Ruffed Grous2 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed telow)* 
Rineneck Pheasants, males only 
Rabbits, Cottontail cs en aca ; as ies : 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (comb‘ned) eres | aeeeee : Nov. 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) .... ....+-.. Unlimited .... All months except 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) Saat 2 S$ .... Bee 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .. Oct. 15 A 
Raccoons, by trapping”* ve Leese .- Oot. -... Feb. 1, 1059 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) - Pe oes 1951: July 2 to Sept, 29 
1952: July 1 to Sept. 30 
Grackles (closed October only) ........ All months except Oct, 
Bears, Over one year old, by individual 1 ate Nov. 19 
Bears, aS above, by hunting party of three or more.. ; ooce OW. 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or 
more points to one antler (requires | 
Hunting License and Special Archery | 
License) by individual 








DEER 
|Regular Season—Male with two or more points| 
to one antler, by indviidual* 
|Antlerless Season—(requires Hunting Licens?2| 
and Antlerless [Teer License) by individuals* 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 
FURBEARERS: 
Skunks and Opcssums ........... Sacer Seas Unlimited .... 
Minks and Otters Unlimited .... Nov. 
Unlimited .... Dec. 1 eon 
2 hee Feb. 15, "52 ... 


than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of. the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. : 

TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Fayette, Greene, Mercer, Som- ~ 
erset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that part of Cambria west of Highway ~ 
Routes 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 to the west 
shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11 are closed. i 

RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day. and ends at Noon on last day (see 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. The 
season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more } 
than one deer during the three combined 1951 seasons, whether hunting individually or with || 
a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during bow and arrow season, 
issued only by Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are 
issued by County Treasurers and the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $1.10, and valid 
only in the County for which issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a7 
license may also hunt fcr Antlerless Deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for} 
other game. See Digest issud with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application 
for an Antlerless Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a non-resident prior 
November 14, or after December 13, 1951. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Non-residents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or water line to facilitate identification without disturbing traps, 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold cr otherwise disposed of 
until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 A. M. Of 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the last date inaicated tor Trappinz closes at i 
12 o’cleck Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. : 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. (7-10-51) © 
REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 5, 1951. 


1951 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1951 TO AUG. 31, 1952, BOTH DATZS INCLUSIVE. 
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a Vut- roducing “ew ae Shale 
Beneficial fo _ a aon 


Autumn is the season that clearly 
reveals the value of miast-bearing 
trees as producers of food for wild- 
life. The leaves are rapidly disappear- 


ing and the nuts or other fruits are 
now clear to the view of even the 
most casual observer. Investigation 


underneath most mast-bearing trees 
at this time of the year will, generally, 
be rewarded by the discovery of nuts 
which have already dropped to the 
ground. 


Mast is particularly valuable as 
wildlife food because it contains a 
high percentage ol carbohydrates 


which produce heat and energy. These 
are important to both game birds and 
animals because they provide the es- 
sentials necessary to withstand the 
storms and cold weather of winter 
months. 

[he protein content of nuts, also, 
is high. This is necessary in rebuild- 
ing body tissue. So the value of such 


food for wildlife cannot be over- 
emphasized. A comparison of mast 
with other forms of wildlife food 


shows it to be the most 

Years ago the native chestnut was 
the staple fall and winter food of 
deer, wild turkeys, grouse and squir- 
rels. It was our most important wild- 
life food. This was proven when the 
Chestnut Blight destroyed it. Blight 
resisting oriental strains are now be- 
ing grown in_ limited numbers 
throughout the State, but even with 
the best success it will be many years 
before a strain is developed to take 
the place of the old native American 
chestnut tree. 

Since the disappearance of the 
chestnut, the most important mast- 
producing trees in Pennsylvania are 
the oaks. These, too, are threatened 
by the Oak Wilt, a disease which has 
played havoc with oak trees in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, II- 


important. 


linois and Indiana. A single infection 
has been found in Pennsylvania and 
every effort is being made to locate 
any others, which might have started, 
before the disease gets out of cop- 
trol. 

Perhaps a discussion of mast-bear- 
ing trees, by species, would be the 
most instructive approach for our 
readers. We will start with the chest- 
nut and describe each in its turn. 

Chestnut was our most valuable 
forest and wildlife tree before the ad- 
vent of the Chestnut Blight which 
completely destroyed it. Sprouts of 
native trees are still to be found but 
unless the disease is soon conquered 
even these may perish. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Plant Industry, has 
been experimenting for years with 
Oriental chestnuts. Lately various 
State Departments also have been ac- 
tive in this respect. 

The Oriental chestnut tree is 
usually a short, wide- “spreading tree. 
Ihe nuts of the Chinese variety com- 
pare favorably with American chest- 
nuts in both size and flavor. The 
Japanese variety produces a_ larger 
and less flavorsome nut. 

Oriental chestnuts have been ex- 
posed to the blight for hundreds of 
years and have developed a_ high 
degree of immunity to it. They, and 
especially the Chinese variety, hold 
considerable promise as future im- 
portant wildlife food. 

More recently experiments, by the 
Federal Government, have shown 
that it may even be_ possible to 
develop a strain that will go far to 
wards replacing the American chest- 
nut as a forest tree. 

In the meantime, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission is raising Oriental 
chestnut seedlings and planting them 
for wildlife food. 
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Yum, 
yum, 
says 
the 
Gray 
Squirrel 
as he’s 
about 
to crack 
a 
Hickory 
nut 
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A little brother of the chestnut, the 
Chinquapin, is probably no less in 
importance as a game food than the 
chestnut. However, its natural range 
is confined more to the southern part 
of the State. The nut of the Chin- 
quapin is very small and sweet. Chin- 
quapins are susceptible to Chestnut 
Blight, although that disease has not 
been as destructive to them as it has 
been to the chestnut. 


The Oaks, of which there are 
many, in addition to being valuable 
timber trees, have an equal import- 
ance as food bearers for deer, wild 
turkeys, grouse, bears, raccoons and 
squirrels. Crumbs dropped by squir- 
rels when they are enjoying acorn 
dinners are relished by quail and 
songbirds. 

The oak, as a producer of game 
food, can be considered in two classes. 
The first is the white oak groun, com- 
prising such species as the white oak, 
swamp white oak, post oak, burr oak, 
chestnut oak, and scrub chestnut oak. 
All of these mature their fruit in one 
year, and as a rule, the meat of the 
nut is sweet. The nuts of these are 
considered equal to the best of cul- 
tivated grains in their food value to 
birds and animals. 

The second group is the black oak 
group which consists, among others, 
of the black oak, red oak, scarlet oak, 
pin oak, and scrub oak. In this group 
the fruit matures the year following 
flowering. The nut, as a rule, is bitter 
and considered inferior to those in 
the white oak group as wildlife food 
producers. Therefore, in planning for 
mast crops, in connection with food 
and cover development for wildlife, 
first consideration should be given to 
the white oaks. However, a plentiful 
supply of acorns of either group will 
fatten animals and birds and mate- 
rially assist them to withstand the 
rigors of winter. The fruit (acorns) is 
available during the entire winter 
and can be secured anytime, provided 
snows do not become too deep. 













































The Walnut family comprises the 
walnuts, the hickories and the butter. 
nut. All of these reach a large size 
are attractive ornamentally, produce 
valuable wood, and yield delicioys 
nuts which are used by man and 
many wild animals, especially squir- 
rels. Because of these attractive quali- 
tics, they have been cut so extensively 
that the supply of them has been 
seriously reduced. Therefore, it jg 
especially desirable to make every 
effort to propagate these trees, by 
planting their seeds and by any other 
method which will assure success, A 
description of each follows: 

The Black Walnut is one of the 
most valuable timber trees native to 
Pennsylvania. It yields delicious nuts 
which are produced in large quaniti- 
ties annually. Black walnut is a very 
exacting tree as to soil and location, 
preferring rich, moist soil, in rather 
warm and low areas. It requires much 
light, but will endure some shade 
while young. It does not thrive in 
the colder portions of the State nor at 
dry locations. Therefore, great care 
should be used in selecting suitable 
sites for planting the seeds. 

The Butternut does not attain as 
large a size, nor produce as valuable 
timber as the black walnut, but bears 
nuts which contain delicious, sweet 
and oily kernels. These are frequently 
preferred to black walnuts by both 
man and wildlife. This tree is found 
locally throughout the State in rich 
bottom land, and on moist fertile 
hillsides. It will thrive better than 
the black walnut at higher elevation, 
and in the northern part of the State. 

The Shagbark Hickory attains the 
largest size of our native hickories 
and produces delicious nuts which are 
sold commercially. It is found on 
rich, moist, well-drained soils such as 
those along streams and the borders 
of swamps, but is more common 0m 
hill slopes and even rather rocky hill 
sides. It is light-demanding and will 
not thrive in dense stands, unless it 
dominates the neighboring trees. It is 
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a prolific seeder and jnay be pro- 
pagated extensively but should not be 
planted in the coldei and moun- 
tainous parts of the State. 

The Shellbark Hickory is much the 
same in appearance as the shagbark 
hickory but does not attain’ the 
height of that species. It also is found 
along river bottoms, even those which 
are inundated for periods of 
time. 

The Mockernut Hickory is a 
medium-sized tree which produces a 
fruit similar in appearance to the 
shellbark hickory, but upon opening 
the shell one finds a very small kernel. 
It is rare or absent in the northern 
part of the State and should be 
planted only in rather low, fertile 
areas in valleys and the foothills of 
the mountains. The fruit is prac- 
tically valueless to man, but furnishes 
satisfactory food for wild animals of 
the forest. 

The Pignut Hickory is found on 
dry ridges, hillsides and mountain 
slopes. It will grow in all parts of the 
State on a great variety of soils. The 
fruit is variable in form, and contains 
small, bitter kernels. This species may 
be planted in the mountains where 
no other hickories or walnuts will 
thrive. 


long 


Beech is also a mast producer valu- 
able as a wildlife food. Unfortunately, 
the supply is produced only infre- 
quently and is therefore not depend- 
able. Despite this, it is relished when 
available for the kernels are small, 
sweet and nutritious. The nuts are 
relished by many forms of wildlife, 
including deer, bears, squirrels, 
erouse, wild turkeys and raccoons. 

This tree attains a medium height. 
It prefers deep, fertile, well-drained 
soils, but will grow in a variety of 
situations. It is commonly associated 
with the northern hardwoods (beech, 
birch, maple, etc.) and is also found 
with white pine and hemlock. 

Hazelnuts or Filberts 
bearing shrubs three to 


are miast- 
eight feet 








high. The fruit is sweet and avidly 
sought after by both man and wild. 
life. This shrub grows on well. 
drained, loamy soils and is usually 
found below 2,000 feet elevation jp 
the valleys, hills and lower slopes of 
the mountains. It is a thicket- forming 
shrub but seldom bears fruit in the 
shade. 

The best time to plant the seeds of 
walnuts, hickories, oaks, etc., is in 
the autumn as soon as the fruit js 
ripe and falls. Wait until the nuts are 
fully ripened. The seeds should be 
planted at once for their vitality ig 
impaired or even destroyed if they 
are allowed to dry. If fall planting is 
not possible, the sceds should be 
stratified in moist sand and kept until 
the following spring. 

To stratify seed, take a box or © 
other container, bore or cut a few @ 
small holes in the bottom, and bury . 
it in the garden so that the top will 
be about even with the top of the 
ground. Place about two inches of 
damp sand in the bottom of the box, 
then a solid layer of nuts, then an- 
other two-inch layer of sand, an- 
other layer of nuts, and so on until 
the top layer is moist sand three or 
four inches deep. Then make a 
mound of garden soil six or eight 
inches over the top of this. To pre- 
vent damage from squirrels or other 
rodents use wire hardware cloth on 
the top and outer edges of the box, 
or better still, use a tin box covered 
with wire cloth. In either case allow 
the box to remain in this manner 
until spring when the frost is out of 
the ground. At that time lift the nuts 
and plant. 


Seeds should be planted where the 
trees are expected to remain, because 
walnuts, hickories and oaks are difh- 
cult to transplant on account of the 
long tap-roots which develop during 
the first year. Even when great care 
is exercised in transplanting, the tap- 
root is frequently cut or injured to 
such an extent that the future growth 
of the tree is impaired. The hulls of 
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the seed should be broken open or 
entirely removed before planting. 

The best locations to plant the 
seeds are in old, abandoned fields, 
along fencerows, and open spots in 
the forest. Select moist, fertile and 
open sites. In planting, make a hole 
about two to four inches deep in the 
cround and drop a nut in it, then 
cover with ground. 

Species such as chestnut should be 
left to those who have specialized in 












Deer 
often 
search 
beneath 
the 
snow 
for 
acorns 





its reproduction. Oaks and beech are 
generally reproduced naturally in suf- 
ficient quantities. But walnuts, hick- 
ories and hazelnuts are not present in 
the quantities desired. Your help in 
planting them will be a welcome sup- 
plement to the Commission's wild- 
life food and cover development pro- 
gram, and especially aid in providing 
food for squirrels, an important game 
animal which is too often taken for 
eranted. 
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